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ABSTRACT 
Ventures in Faith: 

A Story of Calvary Presbyterian Church 
William McGuigan 


On June 19, 1987, Calvary Presbyterian Church in Riverside, California, 
will celebrate its centennial. In this narrative account of Calvary's life, tribute is 
paid to the vision of successive generations of Calvary's members and its 
Pastors. This project is a story within which individual stories highlight the 
commitment, change, challenges and trials of pastors and congregations over a 
hundred-year period. 

The project is begun, in Chapter I, with an explanation of the function of 
story and its appropriateness in relating the history of the church within that 
genre. The story of Calvary is based on diverse sources: minute books, church 
members' recollections, personal memories and impressions, and 
interpretations of events by both "actors" and "spectators." 

Readers are encouraged to be introspective; to allow the power of story to 
be aroused in them rather than to assume that creation of history is wholly in 
arrangement of fact. The story of Calvary contains within it imagination, 
intuition, and interpretation. In it, history, mystery and divinity are bound 
together. 
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Of particular importance in the relating of Calvary's story are the 
generations of pastoral influence which have shaped the primary narrative and 
generated individual stories within it. In chapters 3-11, significant accounts of 
Calvary's Pastors and their congregations reflect both trial and triumph. 
Chapter 2 focuses on the physical, spiritual and constitutional foundation of the 
church. Less emphasis is given Dr. Stewart, Calvary’s first Pastor because of 
his short tenure. Chapter 3 examines the extensive and recurring influence of 
Dr. Hartley, Calvary’s second Pastor. In Chapter 4, the financial growth of 
Calvary is explored, along with the early death of Dr. Arnold, a promising 
Calvary minister. The dynamism and innovativeness of Alexander Eakin, an 
Irishman, is the focus of Chapter 5. The profound impact of Dr. Hunter’s 
scholarship, energy and broad family and social concerns predominate in 
Chapter 6. In sharp contrast to Dr. Hunter is Ira Barnett, described in Chapter 
7 as a dynamic but volatile Pastor whose independence and flair were 
incongruous within a church still looking for a Pastor whose talents could match 
those of Dr. Hunter. Ezra Egly is the dynamic focus of Chapter 8, a Pastor of 
vision, warmth and sensitivity whose life came to a tragic end. Dr. Gerow's 
story, in Chapter 9, is of a man who realized, sadly, that his callilng was to 
administration rather than to the ministry. The story of Thomas Franklyn 
Hudson, my predecessor, is not yet finished, but the intellectual energy, 
creativity and conflicts inherent in his tenure as Pastor of Calvary have, in part, 
generated my own unfinished story. 

These pastoral and congregational stories, including those of Session, 
Trustees and builders of vision and faith, are only parts of the broader, "never- 
ending story" of Calvary and its people. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Stories are our friends. We have known some of them all our lives, and 
we have welcomed new stories that we have encountered along the way. They 
will be our companions for as long as memory can conjure them up from the 
past. 

We were acquainted with story before we could read for ourselves. As 
importunate and insistent children, we sought to elicit from the lips of our story 
tellers those mesmerizing words "Once upon a time." They were the gateway to 
mystery and fantasy. Familiarity did not make us contemptuous. Anticipation 
did not dull our sense of relief at the familiar denouement--"and they all lived 
happily ever after." We had not yet got to the stage when we disguised or 
denied our real response. We laughed out loud at comedy, our mouths 
dropped in awe at the mystery and suspense, and tears brimmed in our eyes at 
the sadness. We were truly exposed to the words and the effects of the story. 
Story still has the power to move those who are willing to expose themselves 
unreservedly to it. 

"And they all lived happily ever after" may have its place in the fantasy of 
a fairy tale, but it is an unrealistic expectation in the story of a church. The 
church is not exempt from the tensions, hurt, and disappointment, failure and 
tragedy that we encounter in our family life. Indeed, in the heterogeneous 
composition of a church, one will inevitably find stories of divisiveness, 
frustration and even tragedy. How a church deals with such threats to its peace 
can strengthen its character or destroy it completely. 
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The stories tinged with tragedy are rarely told because the telling is 
painful and brings into the present what the church is consciously or 
unconsciously attempting to bury in oblivion. In spite of the pain that their 
recollection causes, these stories need to be told because, like the happy 
stories, they are part of who we are. 

Story does not travel by itself. Its words and images plot points in time. It 
carries with it external images as it stimulates the memory of the story teller, 
ambiance, relations and feelings. The story is a calendar, a diary and a 
photograph album. It is a multi-dimensional medium. 

We never lose our love of story as we grow older. We search out stories 
in fiction, biography, drama and in the garrulous Cyclops' flickering eye. Sallie 
McFague, in her book Speaking in Parables, suggests that we love stories 
because our lives are stories. "We love a good story because of the basic 
narrative quality of human experience. In a sense any story is good precisely 
because somehow it rings true to human life." 1 

Stories are reflections of human nature. In them we see mirrors or 
pictures of our strengths and frailties. Because most of us are picture-thinkers, 
we latch on to images. Words which express abstract ideas have an abiding 
place only in the minds of the most attentive and persistent listeners. For most 
of us they are "words, words, words" that are destined for oblivion. On the other 
hand, a congregation will commit a story or illustration to the recesses of 
memory, which prevents the preacher from using it again as if for the first time. It 
is at the point of story or illustration that the congregation is drawn most 
intimately into the sermon, particularly if that story is authentic, i.e. if it has a ring 
of truth and is the hearer's own story. 

Jesus was a story teller. Storytelling was and is an indispensable 
rabbinical tool. Fred Craddock says this of parable: 
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[It] is the example par excellence of a piece of literature that is not 
designed to convey information but by its very form arrests the attention, 
draws the listener into personal involvement, and leaves the final 
resolution of the issue to the hearer’s own judgment. 2 

When Jesus was asked about neighborliness, he did not define the 
concept with other words but with a story which began, 'A man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho.' By the use of vivid familiar metaphor, 
Jesus caught the imagination of his hearers: '...Jesus lured his followers 
into listening and then caught them in a new vision, a new perspective, 
an alternative way of seeing life and the Kingdom.' 3 

Stories not only contain mystery, they are formed as a response to 

mystery. Inquisitive and self-conscious humanity has asked basic questions 

relating to its existence. Why? and How? have prefaced "Once upon a time..." It 

is by means of story that peoples have addressed such mysteries as the 

beginning of the world, their own creation and their station in life. The mysteries 

of language, suffering, labor, inadequacy and the celebration of special days is 

rationalized by story. Stories have brought the gods to earth and given 

humanity a handle on the ineffable and awesome. It is the story that people 

appropriate as their own story that marks them off from each other in a more 

distinctive way than language or color. 

The Christian story begins, "Once upon a time God created the heavens 

and the earth"; it ends, or rather continues, "Then 1 saw a new heaven and a 

new earth." It is the story of a wandering Aramean and a wandering Galilean, of 

Bethel and Bethlehem, of Mount Sinai and the Mount of Transfiguration, of 

Galgatha and an empty tomb. We read the story of God visiting and redeeming 

his people. 

This is a precious story since it not only gives us an identity that 
formulates attitude and informs our behavior. It becomes a reference point for 
those who wish to be part of the story. We can understand why the Sixteenth- 
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century reformers feared for the dilution and distortion of the story and recalled 
us to its authenticity. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church is part of God’s story. Calvary is a very 

small part of a great vineyard, far removed in time and place from some of the 

great crucibles of faith, far removed from the pillars of Rome and the doors of 

Wittenberg Cathedral and from Geneva and Edinburgh. These were the places 

in which things of great moment happened, events which have left an indelible 

mark on our churches, our beliefs and the way that we order our lives. 

However, there are other stories which have affected our church more 

immediately. They are the stories of people, events and decisions, the 

tragedies and triumphs that have shaped our present lives and given our 

church a unique ethos. Our story is part of the continuing story of God. 

Every church building is a repository of stories which are lived out by 
people, told and re-told again and again. They are the stories of the 
encounter between God and his people in and through Jesus 
Christ...They tell of God's faithfulness and forgiveness-testify to his 
continual patience with humanity in the face of pride and perfidy. 4 

To recount the story of Calvary gives us an opportunity to reflect on the 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness of its membership, the challenges grasped and 
the challenges missed, its loyalty and its perfidy. The passage of time has 
presented the present membership with a perspective which was not available 
to our predecessors. We can see how consistent Calvary's story has been to 
the Gospel story and at which points the Spirit of God touched the church in 
ways that were apparent to all of the people. 

Frederich Beuchner has encouraged us to reflect on the events of our 
lives and to discover at various critical points on that "sacred journey," the 
activity of God. 5 Perhaps we never see God’s face; we only see God's back; we 
never see God coming, but only where God has been. In the narrative of our 
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lives and experience we discover who God is and what God does. The story of 

Hosea is a moving example of this narrative theology. Married to a prostitute, 

whom he loves in spite of her infidelities and whom he will not reject, Hosea 

discovers the steadfast love of a persistent God for his wayward people. 

This love story of the Old Testament sounds much like the love story in 

the New Testament. So the story continues as God persists in choosing the 

wayward, the disobedient and the weak, "mere nothings," to be the instruments 

of his love and peace to a broken world. We find ourselves in the dual roles of 

the beloved and the lovers. Beuchner with his characteristic poetic and 

prophetic turn of phrase has written the following: 

They (prophet-preachers) say things that are relevant, lacerating, 
profound, beautiful, spine-chilling and more besides. They put words to 
both the wonder and horror of the world...but because these words are 
poetry, are image and symbol as well as meaning, are sound and 
rhythm, maybe above all are passion, they set echoes going the way the 
choir in a great cathedral does, only it is we who become the cathedral 
and in us that the words echo. 6 

Our actions spring from our belief. As Sallie McFague reminds us, belief 
is not a set of beliefs, but the story of the experience of coming to belief. 7 
Calvary’s story is the continuing story of coming to belief that has shaped its life 
and witness. 

I want to write the story of Calvary Presbyterian Church, because 1 am 
now part of the story. I am beneficiary and victim of the many decisions that 
have been made at various times during its life, as is the whole congregation. 

I want to know how the story began and how it proceeded. I want to 
know the roots of the tradition by which the church now lives and why and when 
it departed from that tradition. I am interested in the respective contributions 
made by a succession of pastors, most of whom spent ten years or more, and 
my immediate predecessor whose leadership spanned a quarter of a century. 
We can estimate the effect on our lives, in some cases dramatic and tragic, of 
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events in the church. The relationship between the church and the city, growing 
up in the same locality almost contemporaneously, may prove to be an 
interesting field of inquiry, since it seems that many of the civic leaders have 
exercised leadership in the church. The church’s theology of ministry may be 
determined by its involvement in the community. Were the issues faced by the 
national church dealt with in the local church, and with what effect? When did 
women begin to exercise an overt and effective leadership on the Boards of the 
church? How did Calvary respond as a church to some of the social issues 
which it had to face in different generations? 

Calvary is a church whose corporate life has been filled with incident. 
Sometimes the incidents have proved an enriching experience for the 
congregation and at other times they have threatened to divide it—but the story 
continues. 

"In spite of all the unfortunate things that have happened along the way 
the church has survived because the great spirit of faith, hope, patience and 
persistence, characteristic of those who were present in the beginning, is still 
alive in the hearts and minds of the people." 8 This is the testimony of one of the 
members who herself has been an active member of Calvary for over sixty 
years and whose aunt was a charter member. 

I came to this project without a thesis to defend or any preconceived 
ideas for which I have tried to find corroborating evidence. Rather, I was in 
possession of some pieces of the jigsaw and knew where others could be 
found. I have looked for clues and followed where they led. I have, therefore, 
approached the project in the nature of a quest. I have presented the story as I 
perceived it, having made use of as many of the pieces as I could and the 
narrative material presented to me by the members of the congregation. 
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From time to time, usually on celebrative occasions, a committee has 
produced a booklet to give to members of the congregation. These have been 
produced on such anniversaries as the twenty-fifth, fiftieth, and seventy-fifth. 
Following a common pattern, they briefly tell the story of the founding of the 
church and some information regarding the successive building projects that 
have taken place. In 1936, when the Congregation prepared to move into their 
new church premises on Magnolia Avenue, a brief history was written by Dr. 
Reuben Haines Hartley, Calvary's first pastor, recounting the early days and 
some information regarding the purchase of the old building on Lime Street and 
the new building. It was never published. However, the original was placed in 
the church archives and a copy placed in the foundation stone of what is now 
Fellowship Hall. 

Oral history abounds at Calvary. Longevity, accompanied by sharp 
minds and ease of recollection, has been a tremendous asset as I gathered the 
elements of the story from eye witnesses of some of the earliest times. I have 
visited some of these older people and conversed with them, recording their 
impressions. I was applying the techniques of oral history, which Willa K. Baum 
defines as "...the tape recording of reminiscences about which the narrator can 
speak from first hand knowledge." 9 

Some of the people I interviewed, though by no means all, were at the 

center of the events they described. All the stories that I heard were interesting, 

but I found myself differentiating between the importance of the particular stories 

and the proximity of the narrator to the scene of the event. I was guided by the 

methodology of Antony Seldon and Joanna Pappworth: 

One’s decision to tape or take notes will depend on how much time one 
has available for transcribing. Our general guideline...is always to tape 
those you judge to be the most important figures in your research. 10 
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I interviewed thirty to forty people for varying lengths of time, and, in addition, 
made casual inquiries in the course of general pastoral calling. Most of these 
alerted me to incidents in the life of the church which I would be able to track in 
the minutes of Session and Trustees. Among those I interviewed at length and 
on tape were ten people who were uniquely placed in the events which they 
described. While I have used their contributions at various points in telling 
Calvary’s story, I want to refer to two of these here as examples of the difficulties 
and rewards of oral history. 

The words of James Hoopes are especially relevant to my experience 
with these two interviewees: "Interviewing is a transactional or two way 
process...what people say depends at least to some extent on whom they are 
talking to." 11 The truth of this was very evident in my interviews with Dr. Thomas 
Franklyn Hudson, my immediate predecessor and incumbent for twenty-five 
years. When I first suggested that I might come to see him and interview him for 
my church history project, he welcomed the idea and readily agreed later to be 
interviewed for two two-hour sessions. 

The first session was not a comfortable one for Dr. Hudson. He did not 
find it easy to talk about the past, and I believe that this was due in no small 
measure to the fact that he was being interviewed by his successor. When I 
suggested that I was both beneficiary and victim of events that took place during 
his ministry, he became defensive and protested that I was in any sense a 
victim. When I asked about the problems he encountered during his tenure, he 
replied that he was not aware of any problems. 

This discomfort manifested itself not only in a conscious defensive 
reticence but also unconsciously in his body language. After fifteen minutes, he 
arose and switched on a noisy portable air conditioner and sat well back from 
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the table on which rested the tape recorder. Both actions made transcription 
very difficult. 

Recognizing his discomfort in raking the ashes of the past in my 
presence, I suggested to Dr. Hudson that our second session might be more 
relaxed. Aware of his ability as a raconteur, 1 invited him to tell me stories next 
time about some of the members he knew and with whom he worked. Our 
second two-hour session was consequently more relaxed, and he revealed 
more about himself and candidly reflected on his ministry. 

My time with another interviewee was also revealing about the dynamics 
in gathering the story. Being both a pastor and a writer of Calvary's history 
proved to be the key which unlocked the story of Dr. Ezra Egly's death. Sarah 
Grace, Dr. Egly's secretary and the last person to be with him on the day he took 
his life, had a unique story to tell. For a long time after Dr. Egly's demise, few 
people spoke openly of this tragic event in the church's life. It was like an 
unconscious conspiracy of silence. For Sarah to have shared her recollections 
of Dr. Egly's last hours would have seemed like gossip and a betrayal of her 
pastor. She accepted my invitation, however, to tell her story as a contribution 
to the serious project of the church history. Sharing it with a minister made it 
more possible to be perfectly frank and honest. Indeed, we experienced the 
ambiance of the confessional as she told, in a stream of words unimpeded by 
any interjection on my part, the story of Dr. Egly’s last day. Her story was forty 
years-old, but it was being recounted as though for the first time. 

All of the interviews provided color, and I had initially planned to rely a 
great deal on recollected story. When I came to write, however, I discovered 
that I was mainly telling the story as I perceived it within such primary sources 
as minutes of Session, minutes of the Board of Trustees, newspaper articles, 
personal letters and church newsletters. I have visited the local press office and 
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consulted their records of events, verbal and photographic. I have also drawn 
from several Riverside city and county histories in the City Library, from which I 
have extracted relevant background material. 

In discovering the story of Calvary, I have relied very heavily on the 
minutes of Session and Trustees. I have painstakingly read all the minutes of 
Session from 1887 through 1981 and most of the minutes of Trustees covering 
the same period. I make this general acknowledgement to spare both writer 
and reader the tedium of referring to detailed footnotes from these sources. 
When I have quoted directly from the minutes, however, I have noted the dates 
of those meetings. I have further chosen to record the footnotes at the end of 
the project rather than at the bottom of the page. I have written a story, and it is 
important for the flow of the story that the reader not be distracted by reference 
to sources. The more serious or analytical reader is served by a compilation of 
the references under chapter headings at the end of the story. 

The shape of the project changed from what I had originally planned. 
Initially, the headings of chapters reflected periods of development in the life of 
Calvary from its beginnings through the challenges of each new decade, 
integrating missionary and building activity. But I shifted my emphasis, and my 
chapters now reflect the various lengths of tenure by each of the pastors. This 
was neither accidental nor an attempt to choose an easy option. As a pastor, I 
was drawn to my predecessors in whose succession I stood. What sort of men 
were they? In which theological tradition did they stand? What could I learn 
from them? 

The dearth of material, written or oral, concerning the early days encouraged 
me further to discover more about the pastors, who were often named as major 
sources of energy and vision for the congregation as it grew. Inadvertently, then 
deliberately, I shifted the focus to them in writing the story. 
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I have chosen the medium of story because I want to impart more than 
information. Information already exists in sterile statistics and recorded facts. If the 
history is to come alive, it must be told through a filter of memory, experience, 
imagination and interpretation-through a story teller. Kirkegaard called it "indirect 
communication." The witnesses are encouraged to be introspective, so that the 
power of story is aroused in them. The creation of history is never wholly fact. One 
finds elements of imagination, intuition and interpretation contained in a history. In 
the story of Calvary’s history, mystery and divinity are mingled together. There 
cannot, therefore, be one story. Robert Funk maintains that historical events are in 
some sense inaccessible; since whatever is said about anything that has 
happened, one can always provide something further--an additional detail, a 
further nuance, another perspective: "Each story heard and each story told folds 
back the curtain of memory just a little bit further and surprises us with new 
treasure." 12 In this way, story not only stirs recollection, but actually generates 
story. This dialectical tension creates and preserves "tradition." 

Fred Craddock makes a distinction between History and Tradition. He 
perceives "History" as recorded past, belonging to other participants. "Tradition" is 
a narrative comprised of history and non-history, experience and interpretation 
woven into a story that is continually alive and in process. It includes the present 
and is very much part of our story. 13 

Let us listen to this story and discover who we are... 
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CHAPTER 2 
Beginnings 

John Knox was the bridge by which Presbyterianism came from Geneva to 
Edinburgh. He was its champion against the Catholicism of Mary Queen of Scots. 
His victories led to the establishment of Protestantism as the religion of Scotland, 
sealed by an act of the Scottish Parliament in 1560. The consequent abolition of 
Roman Catholicism led to the ascendancy of Presbyterianism, which was strong 
enough to withstand the resurgence of Catholicism, the attempted imposition of 
Anglicanism and conformity to the English Prayer Book. The Church of Scotland 
became Presbyterian and the Protestant religion found its way into the bloodstream 
of the Scottish people. 

Large numbers of Scots took their Presbyterianism to Ulster when James I of 
England populated the confiscated province with his Scottish subjects. Persecuted 
by Charles II, these Presbyterians sought refuge in the New World in such great 
numbers that their influence was palpable in the beginnings of organized 
Presbyterianism in America. Their first shepherd was a young Scotch-Irishman 
named Francis Mackimie, "a blue eyed, brown haired, fair complexioned youth, 
with an intellectual forehead and the dignified mien of a true Irish gentleman," who 
was sent by the Laggan Presbytery to organize these exiles. 1 He subsequently 
formed the first Presbytery in their adopted land of Philadelphia. 

Ulstermen have continued to leave their homes in that green and pleasant 
province for greener grass across the ocean. When religious liberty was no longer 
threatened, some of those still sought greater economic opportunity in America, 
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Canada, Australia and New Zealand. One adventurous family arrived in Riverside 
in 1881 via Kingston in Ontario, Canada. They were from Coleraine, a small 
market town in Ulster. Their name was Gage, and they settled first in Canada. 
Hearing from a friend what good opportunities existed in Riverside, Robert and 
Matthew Gage and their respective families emigrated again. 

The City of Riverside had begun eleven years earlier in 1870 as a square 
mile of two-and-a-half acre blocks. It was bordered on the north by First Street 
and on the south by Fourteenth Street. Its eastern and western perimeters were 
Olive Street and Pine Street respectively. John North, Riverside's founding 
father, wrote prophetically and poetically to his wife when he first saw the 
location: 

l am at last located on the site of our future city, on a beautiful dry plain, 
surrounded with varied, picturesque and sublime mountain scenery and 
only wanting the waters of the Santa Ana River...to be conducted on to 
the plain to make it a scene of surpassing beauty. 2 

This idyllic setting, which can still be glimpsed on a smog-free winter's day, 

was where the first newcomers made their home. The Mile Square was also the 

place where the most prominent citizens lived; among them were the Gages and 

other charter members of what would become Calvary Presbyterian Church. 

Calvary was not the first church in the Mile Square. That distinction belongs 

to the Congregational Church which formally began in the spring of 1872. It served 

as a Community Church for the early Protestant settlers, some of whom supported 

the church financially until their own denominational edifice was built. 

When a Presbyterian Church, now known as Magnolia Presbyterian Church, 

was built in the Arlington area, the Mile Square Presbyterians traveled the miles by 

horse and buggy. Distance and the traversing of the Arroyo, a ravine as yet unfilled 

and a psychological boundary, made the travelers impatient to have a local 

Presbyterian Church. Among the most enthusiastic was Mother Gage, who, with 
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others, was already meeting in neighborhood homes for worship and Bible study. 
These were often led by Dr. J. B. Stewart, a Presbyterian minister from Des Moines, 
Iowa, who was vacationing in Riverside. He was somewhat less enthusiastic about 
the establishment of a second Presbyterian Church in the area. According to an 
unknown contemporary, Dr. Stewart felt that the Arlington Church was sufficient to 
meet the needs. Popular as Dr. Stewart was, his was not the last word. 

At 3:30 P.M., June 19,1887, a cadre of people met in a barn normally used 
for citrus fairs and euphemistically called the Pavillion. They met under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Presbytery. Their task was to charter a new 
Presbyterian Church in Riverside. The Presbytery committee consisted of the Rev. 
H. B. Gage from Arlington, and the Rev. William Donald of Colton, together with 
Thomas Bakewell, Martin Hoover, C.V. Craven, John McFarland and D. W. 
McCleod, all of them elders in the Arlington Church. Other ministers present 
included the Rev. J. B. Stewart, D.D., the Rev. S. D. Boggs, and the Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, the Rev. T. C. Hunt. 

The roll of the charter members was read. All of them had been members of 

other Presbyterian churches. Their names were read in the order their letters of 

transfer had been received. The first eleven had all been members of the Arlington 

Presbyterian Church but transferred their membership: 

Mr. George Reynolds 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar C. Wilbur 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Spence 

Mr. John Shiels 

Mr. Afred H. Woodill 

Mrs. I. S. Murray 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Gage 

Miss Margaret Jane Gage 

Mrs. Margaret Maria Spooner 

Mrs. Anna H. Campbell 

Mrs. Mary Mann 

Mr. and Mrs. Hiram J. Craft, 1st Presbyterian Church, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. William J. Wallace. Presbyterian Church of Lakeview, Ontario 
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Miss Jennie H. Wright, Presbyterian Church of Cedarville, Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Place, 1st Presbyterian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Mr. Robert Gage, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, Kingston, 

Ontario 

Mrs. Margaret Jane Gage, Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Kingston, 

Ontario 

Mrs. Mattie Seares, First Presbyterian Church, Cassopolis, 
Michigan 

Mr. D. J. McCleod, United Presbyterian Church, Prince Edward 
Island 

Miss Isabel Ross, Antigonishe Presbyterian Church, Nova Scotia 

Miss Kate Hunter, Presbyterian Church, Hartford, Conn. 

A worship service followed at which the Rev. H. B. Gage preached on the 
text from Romans 1:16: "I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

Following the sermon, the church received its first member on 
Confession of Faith. His name was Charles M. Shiels. Now there were twenty- 
seven members. The church was constituted but as yet unnamed. This was 
duly rectified as Matthew Gage stood up and moved that the church be named 
"Calvary Presbyterian Church." There is evidence, some say, to believe that 
the name was his mother's idea 

The Constitution and Bylaws (see Appendix A), based on sound 
Presbyterian principles, were adopted unanimously though no date and time 
were actually set for the Annual Meeting of the Congregation at which the 
annual report of Session would be given. Someone further moved that one 
elder be appointed. He was Robert Gage. He was also to be Clerk of Session. 

The last motion of the day was probably made in conjunction with the 
Los Angeles Presbytery and the Board of Missions. The motion was "that the 
Clerk of Session be and hereby is instructed to invite the Rev. J. B. Stewart D. 
D. of Des Moines, Iowa, as supply for the church for one year at a salary of Two 
Thousand Dollars." Dr. Stewart, of Scotch-lrish descent, was a native of 
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Allegheney County, Pennsylvania and was a graduate of Washington College 
and Western Theological Seminary. He had held pastorates at Wooster and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at North Church, Chicago; Davenport, Iowa and the Calvary 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Although he had served as Pastor of Des 
Moines for over six years, he never formally accepted the call on the grounds 
that his health might not flourish in Iowa's rigorous climate. So in a sense he 
remained a free agent during those years, and he perceived his letter of 
resignation to the church in Des Moines, dated May 28,1887, as a declination 
of their call. At any rate, he felt free to accept the Riverside pastorate, where he 
suspected the warmer climate would be more conducive to good health. 3 

Dr. Stewart had made it clear to Presbytery, if not to Calvary, that he 
would supply the church for one year, after which he would work on a month-to- 
month basis. The arrangement resulted in a valued ministry that lasted two 
years. 4 The day had been momentous. It was a day that had seen the strength 
of the connectional system of Presbyterian government and missionary 
enterprise. It was a day in which the brothers Gage played a prominent part. 
Together, they were a metaphor for the strong links that would be forged 
between Calvary and the community in the future. Matthew's canal-the Gage 
Canal--would bring water to the higher ground in Riverside, putting orange 
blossom in the wilderness. It was Robert, among others, who planted the seeds 
of the church. 

This was the day that saw the birth of Calvary Presbyterian Church. 

The first meetings of Session were held at irregular intervals and 
confined to the examination of prospective new members and preparation for 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The Reverend J. B. Stewart and Robert 
Gage were joined on Session in July 1887 by William J. Wallace, formerly 
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ordained in Lakeview, Ontario. They met in a variety of places, which included 
the Pavillion, the Odd Fellows Hall and the Opera House. 

No meetings of Session are recorded between January 1888 and 
January 1889. A telltale blank page on page 12 in the Session minutes is 
probably a testimony to the good intentions of the Clerk, who never got around 
to writing the minutes. 

We get our first clue to the strength of Calvary through the details of an 
annual statistical report of the year beginning April 1,1888 to April 1889: 

Total Communicant Membership 70 

Sabbath School Attendance 86 

Financial Contribution Included: 


Sabbath School Work 

$22.00 

Relief Fund 

$10.00 

Freedmen 

$11.00 

Sustentation Aid 

$5.00 

Congregation 

$1600.00 

Miscellaneous 

$75.00 

Home Mission 

$15.00 

Foreign Mission 

$ 18.00 

Total 

$1756.00 


This report was approved at a meeting of Session held on April 8,1889, but the 
meeting was not moderated by Dr. Stewart. He had gone. His last Session 
meeting had been in Februrary. Dr. Stewart had indicated his intention to 
resign at the previous fall Presbytery meeting according to a letter written to the 
church by Mrs. Lucia Gardner in 1911. 

We were so surprised and almost paralyzed at the sudden announcement 
that a wave of discouragement seemed to prevail. But Mr. Gage, our leader, 
our older brother and inspiration assured us ’Calvary never takes a 
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backward step.’ I shall never forget Thursday night at Mrs. Murray’s when 
we listened with heavy hearts for his message to us of courage and good 
cheer . 5 

Mrs. Murray's home was an appropriate place for such concerns to be 
shared and such hope to be given since Mrs. Murray hosted the Prayer 
meetings every Thursday evening in her parlor, bringing in folding chairs and 
arranging them in chapel style. Not only did they provide opportunities for 
prayer but opportunities of fellowship binding the membership closer together. 
"Distances were long, streets were unpaved, sidewalks and crossings dusty in 
summer and very muddy in winter, but we loved our church and did not mind 
such inconveniences or dark streets at night ." 6 

Dr. Stewart's departure was cause for genuine regret. His short two-year 
ministry had provided a solid foundation upon which others would build. If the 
growth in adult membership was less than was hoped, the growth in the 
Sunday School exceeded all expectation. It was judged to be the largest 
number of small children in town. Mrs. Gardner speaks of Dr. Stewart as a man 
whose rare talents and ability attracted large audiences. She echoes the 
testimony of the Iowa Daily News which described their erstwhile citizen as "one 
of the foremost pulpit orators of this city and state and was not only idolized by 
members of his church but was a great favorite of the public at large ." 7 The 
news item goes on to talk of his unique pulpit style, which was exceedingly 
brilliant and witty, his broad and liberal philosophy marked him as a radical 
who favored social and political reforms. 

Of equal regret was the loss to the fellowship of Mrs. Stewart, "whose 
sweet face and gentle voice was like a benediction to us. She assured us of 
her deep regret at leaving us so apparently helpless but gave us a message: 
'Fear not little flock, for it is your father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom .’" 8 While the Stewarts' destination is not recorded, there is an entry in 
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CHAPTER 3 

Reuben Haines Hartley ( 1889-1896) 

Calvary’s next minister was a friend of Dr. Stewart from their days in Des 
Moines-Reuben Haines Hartley, age thirty-seven. Mr. Hartley was a Quaker 
and had served as a Quaker preacher for ten years. On Friday, April 19, 1889, 
he applied for membership of the Los Angeles Presbytery at its meeting at 
Arlington Presbyterian Church. Not only was he received into membership but 
he was baptized and ordained to the Presbyterian ministry following a 
theological examination. "Seldom have we listened to a more satisfactory 
examination. Not a question was asked by anyone which was not clearly, 
concisely and accurately answered." 1 

The evangelistic charge was given by Dr. J. B. Stewart. Mr. Hartley was 
appointed supply minister to Calvary to begin on May 1, 1889, at a salary of 
$1500 per annum. The church's contribution was augmented by a grant of 
$500 from the Board of Missions. For two years Calvary was grateful for this 
grant and took great joy in repaying the $1000 and added an extra $50. 2 

The Session meetings in those days did not vary greatly in their agenda, 
which comprised the examination and reception of new members. However, a 
special meeting of Session was called on the evening of January 19,1890, for 
the purpose of discussing and responding to the proposed Press and 
Horticulturist April 20, 1889, revision by the General Assembly of the 
Westminster Confession. The small Calvary Session, now comprising Robert 
Gage, William Wallace, H. M. Waldo and the Reverend R. H. Hartley, made it 
clear that it was "opposed to any change in the standards that will impair the 
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system of doctrine known as Calvanism" (the misspelling notwithstanding). 3 It 
was their unanimous decision that the Westminster Confession should be left 
intact 

Within a month of the anniversary date of R. H. Hartley's arrival in 
Riverside, the Session and Congregation took the appropriate steps to extend 
him a unanimous call to become Calvary's first "permanent" Pastor. At Mr. 
Hartley's request he was not installed until November 15,1891-the evening of 
the day of dedication of the new Sanctuary. 

Now that Calvary had a new permanent church home at the corner of 
Ninth Street and Lime, the itinerant Session, now numbering six with the Pastor, 
decided to meet on a regular basis. They would meet on the last Thursday of 
each month after the scheduled Prayer Meeting. Each member of Session was 
to have a group of members assigned to him. For ease of visiting, this was 
done geographically. 

The Church was growing at a pleasing rate. By April 1893, there were 
249 members and 245 attending Sabbath School. New programs were being 
introduced to augment the thriving and industrious Ladies Aid Society. Mr. 
Hartley formed a Men’s League to involve the men in the church’s work and 
fellowship. A Junior Christian Endeavor Society was formed under the 
leadership of Mrs. Urquhart. A door committee was formed to welcome 
strangers. And the pledge card was introduced to facilitate giving and 
budgeting. 

In spite of all the growth taking place and the excitement experienced, 
the annual report presented to the congregation in April 1895 gave some cause 
for concern. The steady increase in church membership had not been 
sustained. There was a net loss of nine members over the year. Of particular 
concern was a deficit of $717.16. Income for the year amounted to $3189.79 
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against expenditure of $3906.95. Mr. Adair, the President of the Board of 
Trustees, urged the people to "look at the matter in a businesslike way and give 
for the Lord’s work as he had prospered them." The congregation responded, 
and within a year they had wiped out the deficit and finished the year with a 
small surplus. 

In the fall of 1895, Mr. Hartley shared with the Session concern for his 
health and the recommendation of his doctor that he should spend the winter in 
a cold climate. Session and Trustees endorsed a reciprocal arrangement made 
by Mr. Hartley with the Rev. Eugene Avery D. D. of Vinton, Iowa, whereby the 
pastors would exchange homes and pastorates. They would take charge of 
each other’s work as if it were their own. It was a courageous venture that 
proved mutually beneficial to the pastors and to the respective congregations. 
The four-month exchange lasted until the end of April, but Mr. Hartley, with 
Session's approval, did not return until the middle of June. During the months 
of May and June, Calvary's congregation was treated to a succession of visiting 
preachers who occupied the pulpit. 

The welcoming Session and Congregation did not know that Mr. Hartley 

was returning to inform them that he wished to dissolve the pastoral relationship 

in order that he might respond to a call from a church in Indiana. Out of concern 

for the preservation of his health and well-being. Session and the Congregation 

agreed to release him. Mr. Hartley concluded his ministry at Calvary on 

Sunday, August 16, 1896. On the day before, Presbytery had placed the 

following expression of sentiment on record: 

...the testimony of our great love for him as a Christian brother and our 
high appreciation of him as a laborer in the Master’s vineyard . As a 
Christian man we regard him as kind, courteous and true. As a 
theologian, sound in the faith and fearless in his defense of the truth as it 
is in Christ. As a presbyter, loyal to the polity of our church and most 
helpful in all departments of Presbyterial work. As a preacher and pastor, 
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the signal success which the Lord has given him in his field of labor 
among us bears its unqualified testimony. 4 

At the end of the evening service the following day, the Clerk of Session, 
Mr. Robert Gage, paid tribute to the congregation's deep feeling by a rising vote 
of the congregation. Gage spoke of "our heartiest appreciation of his loving and 
devoted services among us." It was a seven-year ministry during which Mr. 
Hartley had shepherded the congregation into a new church home and with the 
Session had received 204 new members by certificate and 111 by confession 
of faith. 

Mr. Hartley, in a document which contains his personal recollections of 

the first years of the church's history, paid tribute to the Session: 

For six years I have been in closest touch with this Session and I cannot 
refrain from saying here today that the Lord never gave a young Pastor 
better counsellors and helpers. If in that six years any word has been 
uttered in our Session that was wrongly said or harmed any member, I 
am not aware of the fact. Without one marring note we have dwelt 
together in unity. 5 

The ties between Calvary and Mr. Hartley were strong and real. When 
Dr. Hunter (who was Calvary's minister between 1909 and 1920) died, Mr. 
Hartley got leave from the church in Quincy, Illinois, to minister at Calvary for 
four months in 1920, twenty-four years after his resignation. Thereafter, he was 
invited to the church anniversary each year and preached the sermon at many 
of them. Directly after his four months at Calvary, he accepted a charge in a 
small but progressive Presbyterian Church in La Jolla. 

Dr. Reuben Haines Hartley died on May 25, 1937, at the age of eighty- 

two. 
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CHAPTER 4 

William J. Arnold (1897-1900) 

At the age of twenty-nine, the Rev. William J. Arnold of Portland, Oregon, 
was called to be Calvary's new Pastor. He was called in February 1897 at a 
salary of $1500 with four weeks vacation. He saw the benevolence-giving in 
the Church double in his first year from $321 to $666. Under Mr. Arnold, it was 
said, "The Old Peoples Bible Class has renewed its youth." Nevertheless, the 
overall verdict of the Trustees was "Although making some progress it was less 
than was hoped in all departments." 

In April 1899, Mr. Arnold became ill and was granted a three-month 
leave of absence during which time his brother the Rev. Frank S. Arnold filled 
the pulpit. When the Rev. W. J. Arnold returned, he was clearly not well but 
continued with his duties. By the beginning of the new year, Mr. Arnold had 
been committed to the Highland Hospital for the insane, diagnosed as suffering 
from the "softening of the brain." His physician's prognosis was that he would 
never preach again. A joint meeting of Elders and Trustees called a special 
meeting of the congregation for January 22 to consider the Pastoral 
Relationship. It was not necessary. Mr. Arnold died on the night of January 17, 
age thirty-two years. 

The Congregation met, instead, to put on record an expression of love for 
their late pastor. The bereaved congregation authorized the Trustees to 
purchase a burial lot, pay the funeral expenses, and provide for the erection of a 
suitable gravestone. 
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The Reverend William Arnold was laid to rest in Olivewood Cemetery 
after almost three years as Calvary’s minister. The tribute paid to him by the 
Session was a generous one: 

The Session wish to put on record an expression of their deepest and most 
loving appreciation of him as a Minister, a preacher, a pastor and a man. 
The Lord allowed us to enjoy his ministry for nearly three years and blessed 
his service in every department of the church. 1 
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CHAPTER 5 

Alexander Eakin (1900-1908) 


The members of Calvary had entered the twentieth century having 
experienced the whole spectrum of emotions from exhilaration to deep 
sadness. They had known growth and diminution of membership, financial 
surplus and deficit. In the midst of their fluctuating fortunes they held firmly to 
the belief that God had blessed them, and in the experience of such benediction 
they had grounds for continued hope. 

Alexander Eakin, a young Irishman, born near Belfast in Northern 
Ireland, preached for three Sundays in June 1900. His thick brogue made it 
difficult for some to distinguish all of his words, but his physical appearance was 
most impressive. 

He is a young man, in the prime of life, with a magnificent physique and 
apparently well equipped for all the duties demanding the attention of a 
pastor of a large and growing church. His sermons reveal the careful 
student and he has one of the best selected libraries for a young minister in 
the state. 1 

Having been educated at Dublin University and San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, he was ordained in July 1891. He served the Boulder 
Creek and Ben Lomond churches from 1891 to 1896 before being called to 
Santa Cruz, which he supplied until April 1900. His impact in the Calvary 
congregation was such that he was invited to continue preaching for three more 
months with a view to being called as Pastor. He duly received a unanimous 
call at a special Congregational meeting following the service on Sunday, 
September 30, 1900. He would be paid an annual salary of $1500, with one 
month’s vacation. Mr. Eakin was installed on the evening of November 14, 
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1900. He brought tremendous energy and enthusiasm to his ministry and 
during the eight years he spent in Riverside, Calvary experienced growth and 
innovation. 

His first Annual Meeting was marked by great joy and optimism. The 

annual report refers to anticipation of the dawn of brighter days and even 

greater achievements than had been attained in the past: 

We recognize with joy the marked increase of interest in all the services and 
societies of the Church and especially the splendid spirit of liberality 
displayed in paying off the remaining mortgage indebtedness, thus lifting a 
weight that has been keeping us as a Church from doing what we should 
for Him who has done so much for us. 2 

In a joyfully symbolic action, the mortgage was publicly burned. 

Within a very short time of his installation, changes were apparent in the 

worship. The collection was dropped from the evening service, but was given a 

new prominence in the morning service. Elders would take the collection and 

bring it forward for a prayer of dedication in order that it could be seen that the 

offering was an act of worship. The congregation, instead of sharing a common 

cup at communion, took their wine in individual cups. The individual cup 

system was facilitated by a gift from Mr. J. J. Hewett. 

Mr. Eakin lost no time in sharing his views with the session about what 

was required from elders in terms of their duties and responsibility. He was the 

first minister to offer leadership training. High on the list of priorities was the 

spiritual health of the congregation. The rolls of the membership was frequently 

perused and comments shared. The Session meetings were opened, not just 

with prayer, but with a reading and short exposition of a Bible passage. 

Bible Study and Christian Education were very important to this pastor. 

He started a Monday evening Bible Class for the purpose of reading through 

the Bible chronologically over a period of five months. He published the 

passages in advance in the church bulletin, enabling those who could not 
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attend on Monday nights to read the appropriate chapters, "the result being a 
quickening interest in reading the Bible all over the church." 3 The Thursday 
evening Prayer Meeting, which had met for prayer since the beginning of 
Calvary, was interested in incorporating Bible Study into their meetings and had 
shown particular interest in the Acts of the Apostles and the letters to the seven 
churches in Asia Minor recorded in the Book of Revelation. 

He began church membership classes for those desiring to make a 
public profession of faith and unite with the church in the duties and 
requirements of the Christian life. The class was called "Pastor’s Class." It met 
on Sunday afternoons at 3 o'clock in the ladies' parlor. A class began following 
each monthly communion service and finished in time for the next communion 
service when the new members were received into the church. In order that the 
congregation might be better informed about the workings of the church, each 
member was issued with a Manual which contained the constitution, By Laws 
and a Membership directory. 

At the Annual Meeting in April 1902, the announcement was made that 
for the first time since provision was made for a church home, Calvary was free 
of debt. The total budget for the year had been $7412.31. The Pastor's salary 
was increased by $300, and steps were to be taken to provide a manse. 

A strong stewardship letter went out to the congregation signed by the 
Pastor and the Clerk, assuring the people that all expenditures can be met by 
regular income, provided each one bears his fair part. Enclosed was a pledge 
card on the back of which was the itemized estimated expenditure for the 
coming year. The completed pledge was to be returned the following Sunday. 
"If any card is not returned a call will be made to ascertain the reason." 4 

In January 1904, Mr. Eakin suggested that the Pastor, accompanied by 
an elder, visit an unspecified number of members each week until the whole 
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congregation had been visited. The Pastor would announce from the pulpit 
each Sunday the names of those upon whom he was going to call that week. 
He found that members gladly anticipated his calls, which were described in the 
minutes as pleasant and profitable. 

At the half-way point in his ministry, Mr. Eakin felt the urge to go home to 
Ireland to visit his family in Carrickcross. In order to make the long and arduous 
journey worthwhile, he asked the Session to grant him a leave of three months. 
Session readily agreed, so Mr. Eakin went across the sea to Ireland, taking in a 
visit to the General Assembly en route. 

In April 1905, the system of rotary eldership was introduced. Hitherto, the 
elders were elected for life and were replaced in the event of their deaths or 
their resignations. The new system allowed for three classes with three elders 
in each class. Each class would serve for three years. A one-year rest was 
compulsory after which an elder would be eligible for re-election for a 
subsequent term of three years. This system of election and retirement 
operates at Calvary today although the classes have increased from three to 
eight. The elders and their respective terms were recorded: 


1906 

Henderson 

Rumsey 

Bayley 

1907 

Morrison 

Fraser 

Spooner 

1908 

Wallace 

Adair 

Roblee 


By April 1906, the membership stood at 467. The budget was $7168.80, 
and the Pastor’s salary was raised by 22%, from $1800 to $2200. Within 
another year, the membership of this growing church increased to 485. A 
Junior Christian Education Society was formed and then an Intermediate 
Christian Education Society. 

The Annual report of April 1908, shows a slight drop in the membership. 
This was due to a new category in the report--"Dropped and Suspended 24.” 
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The elders had identified the names of those who had been absent from church 
for over a year and those who had left the area. The latter were sent a 
registered letter with a stamped addressed envelope inviting them to resign 
their membership. Those who had not been seen in church were visited by 
appointed elders. This proved to be a sensitive issue. Some delinquent 
members did not want their names to be removed. Another family said they had 
been to church during the last year and rather resented the implication that they 
had not. Even the Elders themselves were not unanimous in their decision to 
remove others from the membership roll. 

In the summer of 1908 while Mr. Eakin, his wife and two children were 
vacationing in San Francisco, Mr. Eakin preached at two services at St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church. The congregation was so impressed that within two 
weeks they sent Mr. Eakin an enthusiastic and unanimous call to become their 
minister. It was not a call that he sought, but he had been in Riverside eight 
years and his ministry had been a fruitful one. He had seen the church free 
from debt, its membership doubled and the Sunday School extended. He 
would miss his involvement not only in Calvary but in the community. He had 
been active in the YMCA and in Temperance work, having been head of the 
Anti-Saloon League of the county. He would miss the infant Riverside 
Presbytery, organized in March 1902, in whose organization he played a 
leading role. However, the call to St. John’s was insistent, and to the surprise of 
Calvary and the delight of St. John's, he accepted the call to San Francisco. 

A farewell reception was given at Calvary for the Reverend Alexander 
and Mrs. Eakin on September 25, 1908. Words of gratitude, praise and 
affection were shared by many speakers echoing sentiments that had appeared 
in the local press a few weeks before: "Mr. Eakin's work in Riverside has been 
marked by earnestness and enthusiasm and under his leadership Calvary 
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church has come to be recognized as one of the strongest Presbyterian 
Churches in Southern California." 5 
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CHAPTER 6 

William Armstrong Hunter (1909-1920) 

A fall in membership was reported at the Annual meeting in April 1909-- 
from 475 to 415. It must have been a cause for some concern. The church had 
never been without a Pastor for so long before. The concerns were alleviated 
by the arrival of a new Pastor for Calvary. The Reverend W. A. Hunter arrived 
with his wife from Denver, Colorado, where he had been Pastor of the First 
Avenue Presbyterian Church for ten years. His first Sunday at Calvary was on 
Easter Day, April 1,1909. 

Dr. Hunter came to Riverside at a time in his career when he could have 
graced any pulpit in the land. He had gained a great reputation as a 
denominational leader. When the Riverside Daily Press heard of the possibility 
that Dr. Hunter might come to Calvary, they wrote, "Dr. Hunter is regarded as 
one of the strong men of the denomination and if he comes here he will be a 
great addition to the moral and religious forces of the city." 1 

Dr. Hunter was born in Peterborough, Ontario, Canada on March 23, 
1855. He received most of his schooling in Canada. His academic prowess 
was recognized when he was awarded the gold medal in mental and moral 
philosophy at his graduation from Toronto University in 1877. He then earned 
his M. A. in 1879 before spending a year at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. He was subsequently ordained to the Christian ministry in 1880 and 
served the churches at Parkdale and Orangeville, Ontario, until 1888. He 
proceeded to Erskine, Ontario, to complete a ten-year ministry there. 
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He was the epitome of the scholar preacher with a brilliant intellect that 
was particularly receptive to the new European Liberalism. New views and new 
scholarship were sifted in his own fine mind as he pursued the truth. His 
breadth of reading included the highest thoughts of the youngest thinker. He 
earned his Ph.D. at the Wesleyan University in 1896 while working in the 
church in Erskine. His thesis was entitled "Evolution and Christianity." It was an 
attempt to reconcile the insights of Charles Darwin with the Biblical account of 
Creation. Dr. Hunter was among the first ministers in Canada to espouse the 
cause of scientific evolution and urge its adoption by the Church. 2 

He had a deep appreciation, too, for the arts, and poetry, in particular. 
The only sermon that we have of Dr. Hunter's, preserved in a commemorative 
brochure distributed at his funeral, is an Easter sermon. In the main, it is a 
commentary on the poet Robert Browning’s theological poem "Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day." As he expounds the poem, his own imaginative use of words 
and metaphor is evident. 

Why did such a denominational luminary come to this small but growing 
community of Riverside rather than to one of the great urban centers of 
influence? The reason was poor health and the search of a warmer climate. 
That was why he went from Canada to Denver and spent ten years serving a 
church in the clear air of the mile-high city. Even there his prominence was not 
overlooked, as Denver University awarded him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1902. 

Dr. Hunter was admired for his scholarship and his fine mind, but he was 
loved for his warmth and humanity. One of the eulogies given at his funeral was 
by a younger colleague and friend, the Reverend Dr. Freeman of Pasadena. 
Dr. Hunter was described as a large man physically with "a massive body and 
wide arms...symbols of his paternal spirit." Not only was he a father in God to 
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other young ministers, but he had an empathy with young people. "Given to 
hospitality" was the phrase that summed up his natural warmth and the keynote 
in Dr. Freeman’s eulogy. He and Mrs. Hunter would regularly open their home 
to the congregation so that Pastor and people could share the intimacy of 
hearth and home. 

Catherine Madden and Mary Scott, young teenagers during Dr. Hunter's 
ministry, have spoken of the awe and affection in which they held their Pastor: 

"A real representation of goodness, almost a saint," said Mary Scott. "Dr. Hunter 
was much beloved. He was one man in a thousand, a wonderful personality. 
Fragile health but a wonderful pastor," said Vima Shutter. 

Catherine Madden continued her recollection: 

I never saw (Dr. Hunter) in anything but black--a long black clerical coat and 
a white clerical collar and a little flat black hat that looked as if someone had 
inadvertently sat upon it, but Dr. Hunter could cany this hat and maintain his 
dignity. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hunter visited us frequently. They drove about in a little black, 
topless electric car with a bar to steer it by. Mrs. Hunter always did the 
driving. The stature and dignity of Dr. Hunter in black and the elegance of 
Mrs. Hunter in her fancy feathery hats and pastel silks made it seem like 
some kind of toy that was propelling them on their way. 

I remember one visit in particular. It, too, was a study in contrasts. My father 
was indulging his farming instincts by raising goats and rabbits. One day the 
Hunters drove into our driveway. They undoubtedly came into the house to 
sit down, but what I saw of them in all their dignity and finery, strolling about 
among the grubby pens and hutches admiring our goats and rabbits as if 
livestock was the most burning issue of their lives. 3 

According to Mary Scott, Dr. Hunter would sometimes go visiting and 

would enter the house alone, leaving his elegant chaffeuse outside. 

Dr. Hunter had the privilege to be the Pastor at Calvary as the church 

celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. It was a festive reflection. Dr. Hunter's 

anniversary sermon was entitled "Excelsior," which he preached on the evening 

of June 16,1912. On the actual anniversary, June 19, a special program was 
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held, which must have lasted late into the night. Reminiscences of the first days 
of Calvary's life were shared, the charter members honored and all interspersed 
with musical items of various kinds. 

Dr. Hunter's ministry was marked by an energy that belied both his 
mature years and poor health. Communicants' class met every afternoon of the 
week in the Pastor's study, giving Dr. Hunter an opportunity to relate the faith to 
the lives of the young people who attended. Adults, too, were challenged by 
letters from the Pastor as he wrote to every family of the church, calling attention 
to "more consideration to the Lord’s work both of means and service." He 
supervised a campaign to increase membership in the Sunday School, which 
resulted in the enrollment of one hundred new Sunday School Scholars. In 
March, 1917, the membership of the church had grown and the church's work 
increased to the extent that it was recommended that the number of Elders be 
increased from nine to twelve. Many hours were spent in the revision of the 
rolls and in correspondence with absent members. 

Dr. Hunter enabled the church to lift its sights above the ever-present 
domestic concerns to the concerns of society. The saloons were seen to be 
having a detrimental effect on community and family life by dispensing liquor 
and encouraging gambling. Dr. Hunter was particularly concerned about their 
effects on the young. At the request of Session, in December, 1910, Dr. Hunter 
wrote to the President of the State University and to Governor Gillette urging 
that drinking be forbidden at all class functions. Seven years later. Session 
sent a letter to Congress, at the request of Dr. Hunter, urging the legislators to 
pass a nationwide prohibition. Calvary was a regular supporter and contributor 
to the Anti-Saloon League and had entertained speakers on the subject. 

Dr. Hunter had an ecumenical spirit and readily supported Calvary's 
participation in ecumenical services. Joining with the Baptists and the 
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Congregationalists for evening services was a regular feature of summer 
evenings. In the fall of 1911, the Congregationalists, who were having 
extensive renovations done to their church, met at Calvary for two months. The 
respective ministers alternated preaching responsibilities at the evening 
service, as did the respective choirs. Dr. Hunter was held in high regard by his 
colleagues in all the denominations in Riverside. 

The shadow of the Great War touched several Calvary families. Twenty- 
three young men left Riverside to fight for their country. They were honored by 
having their names inscribed on an honor roll which was placed in the church 
vestibule. They were fortified by the gift of a New Testament. All but one 
returned when the war was over. 

When the war came to an end, there was a great feeling of hope among 
the populace in general and in belief that the country was on the threshold of a 
new age. This belief found expression in Calvary by the formation in February 
1919 of a New Era committee. It outlined a program of forward movement in all 
the departments in the church work. The committee also recommended the 
appointment of an assistant Pastor. In June, the Reverend C. F. Ward was 
installed, but within a month had resigned. The Session was very anxious 
about Dr. Hunter's health and appointed a lay person as Assistant to the Pastor. 
She was Miss Evylena Nunn. Among her duties was visitation of the 
congregation, and her appointment was for six months. 

Before Miss Nunn completed her term, the beloved Pastor had died. Dr. 
and Mrs. Hunter had gone to El Centro for some rest and relaxation. Dr. Hunter 
died there on Saturday, February 21,1920. A telegram notifying Calvary of his 
death was sent to Elder E. M. Bonnett. 

His death cast a dark shadow not only over Calvary but within the 
community. Many tributes from colleagues and civic dignitaries appeared in the 
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local newspaper. In trying to convey the stature of Dr. Hunter, such references 
were made to him as "a Prince of Israel," Bunyan's "Great Heart who led the 
daughters of the Interpreter to the house called Beautiful" and "the Sir Galahad 
of the Cross." Among the many tributes paid to him by colleagues and friends, 
perhaps the warmest and most intimate was that which came from the Session 
and Trustees on behalf of the congregation that Dr. Hunter had served for 
eleven years: 

From the time of his acceptance of the call to become our Pastor 
constantly to the time of his departure, Dr. Hunter's steady and unvarying 
concern was for the extension of the kingdom of his Master; and to this 
end he gave unstintingly of his time, his energies and his prayers. To the 
children and the aged ones and to the sick and the needy , he was an 
unfailing inspiration; and his manliness under an ever-present handicap 
served as a splendid example to his people. No task was deemed by 
him too weighty, no time too valuable and no energy too sacred of 
conservation if by his presence he could revive courage, relieve pain or 
bring sunshine into any heart in trouble. 

He was so 'given to hospitality' in his own home that his people were 
very frequent and always welcome visitors at his fireside; and thus they 
had the opportunity of knowing that his domestic relations were ideaL.he 
has left an example that is an inspiration to every member of the 
congregation. 4 

Dr. Hunter was laid to rest in Evergreen Cemetery following a service in 
the church, which was full to capacity. The congregation with a mixture of 
sorrow and thankfulness sang two of Dr. Hunter's favorite hymns: "Faith of our 
Fathers" and "How Firm a Foundation." 

He was survived by his gifted and talented family--his second wife, Sara 
Holden Hunter, his three sons, Stanley, Graham and Allan and his daughter 
Irene. Sara painted the large picture of the mother and child that presently 
hangs in the Milliken Room. She painted the picture in 1899 when she lived in 
Holland. It is entitled "The Hour of Service" and depicts a Dutch mother taking 
her young daughter to a church service. The painting expresses a serene 
simplicity and a quiet devotion. Daughter Irene, who died two years after her 
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father, had been an invalid for most of her life. She published an anthology of 
mystical verse. Dr. William Hunter’s sons all became ministers, preaching in 
such distinguished pulpits as Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, St. John’s, Berkley, and 
Mount Hollywood, Los Angeles. 

Just as Dr. W. A. Hunter had raised his prophetic voice to champion the 
dialogue between religion and the new science, so his son Allan was to raise 
his prophetic voice on the dangers of nuclear arms and against the internment 
of Japanese-Americans during World War II. Allan was Dr. Hunter’s youngest 
son, a man of great energy, ideals and vision. Having been educated at 
Occidental and Princeton, he taught philosophy and English at an Egyptian 
college during the Great War and served with the American Red Cross and the 
YMCA in Palestine. On his return to the United States after the war, Allan 
studied at Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University, New York. 
He was ordained in Calvary by the Riverside Presbytery at a service which saw 
the unveiling of a memorial tablet to his late father. 

While serving at Mount Hollywood Congregational Church from 1926 
until 1963, Allan Hunter gained a reputation for being outspoken on the issues 
of peace and social justice. Among the celebrities who heard his speeches and 
sermons were Norman Cousins and Aldous Huxley. 5 From Hollywood he 
retired to Pilgrim Place, a retirement community in Claremont. Students at the 
colleges sought him out over a period of twenty years to discuss religion, 
politics and peace. 6 

Calvary's grief over W. A. Hunter's death as real and persistent. Two 
years later on the Sunday nearest the anniversary of his death a special 
memorial service was held during the evening service. It seemed a 
confirmation of the tribute paid to Dr. Hunter two years earlier by Judge Hugh H. 
Craig who wrote, "Others may succeed him but no one can ever fill his place." 
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The bereft congregation, in its search for healing and comfort, invited Dr. 
Hartley to return to Calvary for three months. He accepted the invitation in 
March 1920. A formal Pastor Search Committee was appointed consisting of 
Elders Adair, Bonnett, Landis and Frasier and Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. 
Soderstrom. 

When the time came for Dr. Hartley to return to his own church, the 
passing of the familiar was just too much for some of the members. Elder Adair, 
presumably with Dr. Hartley’s concurrence, proposed the former Pastor as the 
new Pastor. More courageous spirits carried the day as the motion was 
defeated at a joint meeting of Elders and Trustees. 

Who, then, would have the enviable task of succeeding William 
Armstrong Hunter? The congregation chose Ira Barnett. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Ira William Barnett (1921-1929) 

The Reverend Ira W. Barnett was serving as Pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Kansas City when the Search Committee invited him to 
Riverside in November 1920 to preach to the congregation. He was given a 
warm reception and was invited to attend the mid-week prayer meeting. He 
was further invited to preach in Calvary the following Sunday. The 
congregation responded warmly and invited Mr. Barnett to become Calvary's 
pastor. His response was somewhat guarded. He expressed his feelings to the 
Riverside Daily Press. 

I am going back to Kansas City to talk the matter over with Mrs. Barnett. 
The proposition put up to me by the church is a very good one. While I 
have filled the pulpit as a candidate, there has been nothing done that 
makes it positive that I will return as Pastor of Calvary Church. I have 
enjoyed being in Riverside very much. I have come into contact with 
others of your city whom I have had the pleasure of meeting. 1 

This tentative response stands in sharp contrast to his brash beginning at 

Calvary in January 1921 At his first Session meeting, he outlined a plan for 

recruiting one hundred new members by Easter, just three months hence. He 

was true to his word. By holding weekly Session meetings from January 30 

until March 24, one hundred and eleven people were added to the membership 

ro!ls--many by profession of faith, though most by letter of transfer. 

A ministry that began with a bang ended with something of a whimper. In 

1929, the Session asked for his resignation. Since Dr. Barnett refused to 

comply, due steps were taken to dissolve the pastoral relationship, culminating 

in a Session’s recommendation to the congregation to sever the pastoral 

relationship. Of the 279 ballots cast, 244 voted in favor of the resolution, and 
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thirty-four were against it. (One ballot was spoilt.) The recommendation was 
subsequently made to Presbytery, and consequently, Dr. Barnett was no longer 
Pastor of Calvary. He went to Burlingame in the Bay area where he was Pastor 
until illness forced his retirement. He died in June 1957. 

This was a very serious step that Session took, and it can only be 
assumed that relationships had deterioriated over a time and had resulted in a 
particular crisis in the life of the church. Such a deterioration between Pastor 
and Session is not possible to trace, however, since the minutes of Session 
covering the years 1921 to 1927 were reduced to ashes in a fire that destroyed 
the contents of the Clerk's home. Mr. Kelly, the Clerk of Session, had 
inappropriately kept the minute book at home. 

The reflective verdict on Dr. Barnett by several members of the 
congregation who are part of the present church is of a very general nature: 
"He was unpopular. He did not fit in." Perhaps these general comments are not 
too wide of the mark. 

Ira Barnett was somewhat different from his predecessors. Like them, he 
was a scholar preacher. He earned his Masters Degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Ruth Morrison described him as a wonderful 
Bible teacher. He was innovative, illustrating the stories with pictures that he 
drew himself. Even as a teenage girl, Mrs. Morrison found his sermons, 
delivered in a pleasant speaking voice with a wonderful preaching style, 
interesting. He was neat in appearance, and his stocky frame was often clad in 
a dark suit. He had thinning hair. Ruth remembered, however, that he was not 
so friendly with the young people. 

Early in his ministry he was involved in what must have been a hurtful 
misunderstanding which concerned the relationship between Trustees and 
Session. Dr. Barnett was invited to be a delegate at the General Assembly in 
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1922. He had incurred expenses of $250. Session authorized his re¬ 
imbursement, and Dr. Barnett was duly paid a check in that amount. Trustees at 
their meeting expressed their displeasure at Session spending money that was 
not budgeted. Dr. Barnett felt some of this censure and proceeded to repay the 
church; he wrote a check for $250, thus indicating he himself would stand the 
loss. 

The Boards recognized the embarrassing situation in which they had put 
the Pastor, and in a letter signed by a small committee representing both 
boards, they returned Dr. Barnett’s check, regretting any misunderstanding that 
had arisen or any implication of criticism of the purpose for which the money 
was appropriated. The incident persuaded the respective Boards that they 
should meet more often together. 

Where Dr. Barnett differed from his predecessors was that he was a 
"modern" in a traditional church. In order to stimulate interest in the worship 
services, he sent a Western Union telegram to each member of the 
congregation. It read as follows: 

Meet me corner Ninth and Lime 9:30 Sunday morning. Must see you! 

Don't disappoint! 

It's Rally Day! Calvary Presbyterian Church. Interesting opening 

exercise. Classes for everyone! Big people! Little people! All people! 

Be prompt! 

Communion Service follows at 10:40. Every member should be present. 

New members received. 

Extra special musical service by choir at 7:30. Bring the family. 

Your friends too! 

ITS RALLY DAY. ALL DAY. SUNDAY. 

Your Pastor 
IraW. Barnett 
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On another occasion, he sent an invitation in poetic form: Meet me at church 
next Sunday/Don't knock and kick and slam and slap at everybody on the 
map;/But push and pull and boost and boom/and use up all the standing 
room/At church next Sunday. 

Ira W. Barnett, Pastor 

Dr. Barnett seems to have had a great flair for publicity. His ideas were 
novel and designed to catch the eyes and the imaginations, especially of those 
who were unchurched or infrequent attenders. The following notices appeared 
in the Calvary Bulletin: 

October 4,1925 

Dr. Barnett is inviting all the couples he has married in Southern 
California to a special service he is arranging for October 18. 
Appropriate music will be featured in the service. He will speak on some 
phase of married life, probably ’How to be happy, though married.’ 


December 6,1925 

In response to numerous requests and in recognition of the many golfers 
in Riverside, Dr. Barnett is preaching a sermon tonight to the golfers. His 
subject will be The Gospel in Golf.’ Lessons drawn from the spiritual 
significance of the terms used in the game, will be the basis of the 
sermon. A cordial invitation is extended to golfers in particular and the 
public in general. 

Calvary celebrated its fortieth anniversary in June 1927 with a week-long 
series of events. On Tuesday, Dr. Hugh Walker of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Los Angeles spoke about Presbyterianism. On Wednesday evening, 
addresses were given by Dr. Hartley and Dr. Hunt, who was the Congregational 
Minister when Calvary came into being. On Thursday, the whole church was 
invited to a picnic at a local park, and on Friday, Miss Bessie Rogers produced a 
splendid pageant entitled "The Spirit of Calvary." 

A month later, Dr. Barnett set sail for Europe. Session gave him a two- 
month leave of absence so that he could join a high-powered cadre of 
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educators, social workers, churchmen, newspaper editors and authors--one 
hundred in all—on a tour of post-war Europe. During their stay, they were 
scheduled to hear two hundred lectures. In the report he gave to the Riverside 
Daily Press, he indicated that he was touched as much by what he saw as what 
he heard. 2 

While in England, he had the great privilege of hearing and meeting such 
luminaries as Lady Astor, the first woman to sit in the British Parliament; Dr. 
Norwood, minister of the supreme London Pulpit, the City Temple; and Studdert 
Kennedy, the poet chaplain to the King, also known as Woodbine Willie. He 
saw the post-war depression in England, Scotland and Wales, and he saw 
prosperous Holland and industrious Germany. Dr. Barnett said that Germany 
would never have the Kaiser restored. He was impressed by the new republic 
of Czechoslovakia and its new president, formerly professor at Columbia 
University, Dr. Masarek. He witnessed Vienna and was impressed how this 
battle-scarred city had built from its ashes magnificent apartments with 
kindergartens, playgrounds, baths and laundries. These were built by the 
municipality and rented to the populace at $1.50 per month! 

Switzerland was especially interesting to him. He had the opportunity of 
spending one week at the fledgling League of Nations. He was able to see that 
the League was doing fine work in the areas of health education, and the 
discouragement of child labor, as well as being a place that was pledged to 
prevent war. He expressed the belief that the United States should be a 
member country. 

In Lausanne, he attended the fateful World Faith and Order Conference 
at which every Christian denomination, except the Roman Catholic Church, was 
represented. It was said to be the most significant gathering of Christians since 
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the Council of Nicea in 325. It proved to be the seed from which sprang the 
World Council of Churches. 

The most salutary experience was the visit to Paris, where under the 
superficial gaiety, he detected its burden of the aftermath of war. As they visited 
the battlefields and talked to the ex-soldiers, he sensed determination that this 
would never happen again. 

The words of the old song, "How are you going to keep 'em down on the 
farm now that they've seen Paree" comes to mind. Is it possible that such a 
privileged panoramic view of Europe could be unsettling? I think it was, though 
ironically not for him, but for Calvary. The storms and fogs that delayed Dr. 
Barnett’s arrival from Europe presaged the saddest time in Calvary’s history to 
this point. 

The first indication that we get of declining support is a minute from a joint 
meeting of Elders and Trustees in November 1928. A serious concern is 
expressed over the lack of church finances and a fear that the budget will not be 
secured. Some blame is apparently being attached to Dr. Barnett since the joint 
meeting felt it necessary to extend him a vote of confidence. They assured Dr. 
Barnett of their moral support and "our co-operation in support of the work of the 
church." 

The difficulties persisted, and they centered in Dr. Barnett. In March 
1929, Dr. Barnett was given a six-month leave of absence with full salary. It was 
understood that Dr. Barnett would seek another parish during this time. At the 
end of the six months, Dr. Barnett had not found another parish, nor would he 
resume his pastoral responsibilities at Calvary. 

The record of what transpired from April 1 to November 26, 1929, were 
also consumed in the fire at the Clerk's house, but they are of such shameful 
substance that the Clerk, Mr. J. R. Kelley, expressed the candid opinion that it 
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was all for the best that they were lost, and the less said, the better. Although 

the events were impossible to reproduce in detail, Mr. Kelley wrote a revealing 

memo for inclusion in the new minute book: 

From April 1, 1929, a few regular Session Meetings were held, with 
nothing of importance until October 1. This period was during a six 
month’s leave of absence which had been granted Dr. Ira W. Barnett by 
the former Session. This leave was granted with the understanding he 
was to endeavor to secure another charge and resign from Calvary 
Church on October 1,1929. 

Beginning with October 1, the Session felt that something should be 
done to straighten out matters and look forward to securing a permanent 
pastor. The Session was greatly surprised and pained to find that Dr. 
Barnett apparently had no idea of either resigning or coming back back 
into his pulpit. He had apparently repudiated his word given to the old 
Session. His salary, of course, was continued during this time. 
Something had to be done to straighten out matters; therefore the 
present Session endeavored to correct matters. Dr. Barnett was found 
very difficult to deal with. He would not make any reply to inquiries; 
neither would he come to the meetings of Session, although he was 
invited both verbally and in writing. After a long period of endeavor to 
bring the matter to a head, the Session finally called a Congregational 
Meeting in regular manner to act on the matter of severing the relations 
between Calvary Church and Dr. Barnett. The result of this meeting was 
overwhelming in the opinion of a change and a recommendation or 
resolution was voted instructing the Session to appeal to Presbytery for 
relief. All during this time and up to the very last minute on the day of the 
meeting of Presbyteiy, Mr. E. M. Bonnett Sr. worked arduously in an 
attempt to clear the situation by getting Dr. Barnett to resign, but without 
avail. Therefore, as will be shown in the records of this meeting of 
Presbytery, the request of Calvary Church for dissolution of relationship 
between them and Dr. Barnett was granted. 3 

Eager to move on from this unfortunate event in the church's life, Calvary, with 

typical optimism, set out to call a Pastor who would bring healing and strength. 

They could not have known that what lay ahead would be even more 

devastating than the Barnett episode. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Ezra James Egly (1930-1946) 

The members of the Pastor Search Committee were very excited. On the 
morning of February 4,1930, they had interviewed a minister who was Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Michigan City, Indiana. The Committee was so 
impressed by this thirty-six year old Pastor that an informal meeting of Elders 
and Trustees was hurriedly called for lunchtime that day. The combined boards 
met for lunch at Mapes Cafe on Main Street opposite the Mission Inn. The talk 
over lunch culminated in the resolution to call a Congregational Meeting for the 
purpose of extending an invitation to this man to become the new Pastor of 
Calvary. Within two weeks of the shared lunch, the candidate had received a 
unanimous call at a salary of $4800. He was duly installed on May 20. 1930. 
His name was Ezra James Egly, and he was undoubtedly a gift from God to a 
church that needed his vision, warmth and sensitivity. Under his leadership the 
church would know an unprecedented growth and would make decisions that 
would affect the congregation's life for many years. 

Ezra Egly was born in Indiana, the son of a farmer, in 1893. He was 
educated at Occidental Coliege from which he was graduated in 1919, having 
served as a telephone officer for the 72nd Reid Artillery stationed at West Point. 
From Occidental he proceeded to McCormack Presbyterian Seminary in 
Chicago where he took his Bachelor of Divinity degree. A strong tradition in 
Chicago was a belief in the involvement of the church in society as a 
redemptive and caring agent. It was a paradigm of Ezra Egly's ministry. He 
was himself a member of several service clubs and was President of the local 
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Exchange Club. He was an enthusiastic advocate of practical Christianity and 

of faith informing and inspiring action. 

In July, 1937, Dr. Egly preached a July Fourth stirring sermon entitled "A 

Free Church in a Free Land," in which he said, 

Our highest duty as a church is to be the conscience of the nation. The 
church must call men to believe that a man may not be a Christian 
without taking his religion into public office. 

The next ten years, either for good or bad, will stand as the greatest ten 
years in our history and ihe church must shape the course which our 
nation is to take. 

In the same sermon, he urged the church to be involved in social action 

and referred to Harry Emerson Fosdick of Riverside Drive, New York: 

Dr. Fosdick told of social conditions in New York which must be remedied 
by a Christian people-of apartments which cost $45,000 a year to 
maintain and which are within a stone’s throw of other habitations where 
people are living in extreme poverty. 

Dr. Egly was a good preacher and apparently appreciated by the 

congregation. He spoke to the people's experience of a changing world and 

made Christian faith relevant to everyday life. Christian morality was a recurring 

theme. Sarah Grace remembers one such sermon that concerned a news 

report that the commissaries were selling liquor to young pilots on the air bases: 

I can remember during the war when he preached against the 
government selling liquor to these boys who were going overseas. How 
the government condoned it. Here we spend thousands of dollars 
training these boys how to fly and yet we turn around and given them 
beer to drink so that they can’t fly. I can’t remember the man’s name but 
he got up, clapped his hands and shouted, ’Hooray.’ 1 

In October 1931, the church took the historic step of appointing a Board 

of Deacons, since it was "an apostolic tradition and because there are in 

Calvary Church many able men and women whose counsel and help as 

officers of the church we need." 2 The Congregation elected six men to fulfill the 

task of caring for the poor of the congregation and performing any other 
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charitable and community duties, the disbursement of charitable funds included. 
This was to be done in consultation with Session to whom all disbursements 
were to be reported. 

The growth of the church and the Sunday School, allied to the demands 
for repairs to an aging building, persuaded Session and Trustees to consider 
relocation. The women needed better kitchen and dining facilities for the 
growing social program. Since unemployment was high and building costs 
were lower than they had been, this was an optimum time to consider 
rebuilding. "There is no time we do not need to build for God," said the Pastor. 3 

At about the time the Boards were contemplating relocation of their 
premises, an invitation came from the Congregational Church suggesting that 
Calvary consider some form of federation of the two congregations. It was really 
a renewal of an invitation made during Dr. Hunter's ministry. Although the 
relationship between the two churches had always been cordial and ties had 
been strengthened by frequent joint services in successive summers, nothing 
had ever come of it. Perhaps this would be a more propitious time. Seven 
members comprising elders and trustees met with seven leaders of the 
Congregational Church. The Congregationalists had no minister at this time, 
but Ezra Egly was invited to preside. 

The discussion was carried on in a frank but friendly spirit. The terms of 
the proposed agreement reflected a very loose federation of the two churches, a 
renovation of the relatively new Congregational Church buildings and a 
retention of Calvary Sunday School for the purpose of providing premises for 
part of the joint Sunday School. There was to be a unified budget for the 
purpose of the upkeep of the buildings, but benevolences would be kept 
separate to enable the churches to support their respective mission boards. A 
new member would join the "federated" church and become not a 
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"Presbygationalist" but a member of one constitutent denomination, either a 
Presbyterian or a Congregationalist. Each church would continue to affiliate 
with its respective judicatory and councils. No differences in polity or theology 
seemed to be at issue. There was an advantage in the two congregations’ 
being of comparable size, each having approximately seven-hundred members 
and each having about three-hundred children in Sunday School. 

It would have been a bold venture which would have led to a closer 
union than had been proposed earlier. A united church of over 1400 members 
would have been a wonderful witness in the downtown area in the 1930’s. 
However, when put to a secret ballot, the result was only 8-6 in favor of the 
feasibility of the proposed Federation. Given that the invitation came initially 
from the Congregationalists, that Calvary had more to lose in terms of its 
identity, and that Calvary was growing, the only mystery might have been which 
one member of the Calvary delegation had been won over to the idea. 

At any rate, the idea died there and then, with a decision not to pursue 
the matter further. By 1936, Calvary had moved to Magnolia Avenue into a new 
building which was but the first phase of several buildings that would be erected 
on the five-acre Magnolia site. 

The Church felt such an optimism during the 1930’s and the mid-forties 
that its dynamism belied the depressed economic times and the dark shadow of 
war. No challenge was too great for the congregation to face and fulfill. "See 
how these Christians love one another" could have applied to Calvary. There 
was a unity of spirit and purpose that resembled the earlier days of Calvary’s 
history. Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, a prominent Presbyterian minister in New 
Hampshire and a fugitive from the cold Eastern winter of 1941-42, participated 
in the life of Calvary during this temporary sojourn, teaching Bible classes and 
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lecturing at special meetings. In a letter of thanks for the hospitality afforded him 

by Calvary, he wrote the following note: 

Visitors to Calvary are always impressed with its spirit of worship and 
fellowship. Those of us who are privileged to be more than passing 
visitors feel this impression more than a casual visitor could feel it for it 
pervades every branch of the life of the church. At the heart of it stands 
the pastor and Session and we rejoice to have seen such life pulsing 
through the Church. 4 

This was a perceptive commentary and is borne out by the minutes of 
meetings and correspondence that exist. At Session meetings, many elders 
would pray as well as the Pastor. Meetings took place regularly in the homes of 
Session members and would be followed by sharing a meal and playing 
games. Since ail the members of Session were men, their wives were invited to 
those social gatherings. It was a meeting of friends. In May 1938, Dr. Egly 
expressed his joy in the Session and the fine spirit of cooperation of the 
church's officers. His sentiment recorded in the minutes read, "A Church is only 
as strong as its officers." 

In the early 1930's, the Trustees were anxious about income's not 
keeping pace with expenditures. Ezra Egly, sensitive to their concern, offered to 
take a cut in his salary. To the credit of the Trustees, they did not take him up on 
his offer, but suggested to him that he was deserving of a raise in salary. A year 
later, a stringent budget reflecting the depression was presented by showing 
the Board of Trustees a cut in the Pastor’s salary of $300. Session amended 
the Budget by re-instating the Pastor’s full salary. 

Dr. Egly "schooled" the Elders. He taught them more than they had 
known hitherto about the church and its polity, but also what was required of 
anyone who was ordained to the ministry of Elder. He used a book called "The 
Ruling Elder," and each month an Elder would expound a particular chapter to 
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the rest of the Session. He encouraged them to take such church publications 

as would expose them to the issues being faced by the wide church. 

The Pastor loved his people, and his people reciprocated. A special 

worship bulletin was produced in 1935 to celebrate the first five years of his 

ministry. The congregation took great delight in their Pastor receiving from 

Occidental College the Degree of Doctor of Divinity in June 1936. The 

presentation remarks contain the following: 

In 1930 he came to Calvary Presbyterian Church in Riverside where he 
has not only continued his excellent work as Pastor to his people, and an 
appreciated leader in community affairs, but has led his congregation to 
the building of an adequate and beautiful church on a new and 
commanding site in the city of Riverside. 

Known throughout all his days for warm and genuine friendships, 
sympathetic understanding, straightforward honesty and deep devotion 
to God and his Christ, Ezra James Egly has long been for his people, in 
truth, a Doctor of Divinity. 5 

Four years later, in 1940, Dr. Egly had a further honor bestowed upon 
him. He was appointed Moderator of the Synod of California. 

The mutual care and concern between Dr. Egly and the congregation 
touched all those who were new to the church. Dr. and Mrs. Egly would 
entertain all the new members in their spacious home. He would ask each 
member in turn how he/she came to Calvary, where the member came from and 
what had been his or her previous involvements in church activities. He was 
genuinely interested, and he made the new members feel part of the church 
very quickly. The testimony of many of the present members is that, having first 
introduced themselves to Dr. Egly, he never forgot their names. He would 
warmly greet members by name as they arrived for worship. At the end of the 
sermon he would stretch out his arms and say, "Come, come." He once wrote to 
a visitor from Claremont: 
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To me, whenever I think of worshiping God, I think in terms of Christ as 
the Son of God and if I have the privilege of building the new church (the 
present sanctuary) I want a beautiful figure of Christ with his hands 
outstretched summoning all men as they come into church saying, 'Come 
unto me all ye who labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.' 6 

The idea of a Christ with outstretched arms had come to him when he 

had seen something similar in Pastor Neimolleris church in Dahlen, Germany. 

He never lived to see the erection of the new sanctuary completed in 1956. 

However, above the main door, the architect had provided a pedestal on which 

such a figure might be placed. It remained vacant until 1961 when Beth Landis 

had a wooden carving of the "The Welcoming Christ" shipped from 

Oberammagau and had it placed on the pedestal as a memorial to her 

husband, Ira Landis. 

These were years when many new programs were begun and in which 
many of them prospered. In December 1931, the young married couples met at 
the home of Cleo and Gail Thomas and dubbed themselves "The Schooners." 
At the same time a group formed under the name of "Borrowed Time Club." 
One could not join the group until one had reached seventy years of age (the 
Biblical allotted span of three score years and ten). The oldest members in the 
group were over ninety years-old. The group came to be known by the more 
felicitous name "Pioneers." 

In October 1936, a new thrust was given to the work among young 
people at Calvary. Four elders were made responsible for the overseeing of 
this work. A Junior College monthly fellowship group was formed with fifty-six 
young people attending. 

Junior and Senior High Groups flourished, and in addition, there were 
Boys Clubs and Girls Clubs, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. One of the great 
attractions was a roller skating bowl on the church grounds which was the envy 
of young people in other local churches. Scribbled notes on a scrap of paper 
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that has survived contains Dr. Egly's philosophy with regard to the place of 
young people in the church: 


I want the boys and girls of Calvary Church to love the church with such 
an ardor that they cannot go astray. To make the program so attractive 
that they will want to come and others hearing of it will be anxious also to 
come. So I want each one of the young people of our Presbytery to love 
his church and to love the Fellowship gatherings which represent the 
Presbyterian Church in a broader way--to love it with such ardor that 
each will give of his time and talent and enjoy doing it. 7 

Calvary's Jubilee year was 1937 at which time the church was free from 

debt. The goal that was set for the church was the addition of fifty men, fifty 

women, and forty children. In March alone the addition of forty-four 

communicants enabled the church to surpass the target for the young people, 

but the church fell short of its goal to increase adult membership. Nevertheless, 

at the annual meeting on April 16,1937, a net gain in membership of sixty-eight 

over the preceding year was recorded, taking the total membership to 1006. 

In March 1931, a year after Dr. Egly came to Calvary, the membership 

numbered 689. Fifteen years later at the end of his ministry, the membership 

stood at 1240. There were eighteen elders, twelve deacons, and twelve 

trustees. 

Under Dr. Egly's leadership, Calvary was greatly blessed. Much had 
been achieved, but that was no cause for complacency. The vision of the 
completed sanctuary was not yet a reality. But who could doubt that it would be 
accomplished by an energetic, generous faithful congregation under a 
determined inspirational pastor? The optimism which remained high 
throughout the Depression and the War was to be shattered, however, by news 
of an event that took place on February 7,1946. 

Calvary members heard the news coming over the radio that evening 
that the body of Dr. Egly, their beloved Pastor, had been discovered in the 
church. He had taken his own life. Sarah Grace, who was acting as Dr. Egly’s 
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secretary, remembers that day well and the events surrounding it. She tells this 
poignant story: 

Dr. Egly came in that morning on a Thursday, which was my day to 
prepare the bulletin, and I thought I'd go in a little early that morning. I 
got there about 8:45 A.M. I thought Dr. Egly wouldn’t be in that day 
because that was the day he was going to the convalescent center, and 
so I was so surprised when he came in at 9:00 A.M. very agitated. I 
thought, 'Oh, dear, what’s the matter now?’ I said to him, ’Dr. Egly, I didn’t 
expect to see you today because I thought you were leaving for the 
convalescent center where you were going to have such a great rest.' 
He said, 'No, no, as soon as you get through with the bulletin come up to 
my office; I have some letters I want you to write.’ So I said, 'The bulletin 
can wait if you want.’ And he said, 'All right, come up to my office; I've got 
some letters to get out.’ So I did what I needed to in the office, and then I 
went up to the room which was the pastor's study and he dictated three 
letters which were very revealing as to his state of mind. I thought to 
myself, ’What strange letters he's writing.’ One to his son was aimost a 
farewell letter. And then the other two letters were to families who had 
lost boys overseas during the Great War. He came down about quarter 
after twelve, and I hadn't gone to lunch yet because I usually only took 
half an hour on bulletin days. When he started to leave he said, They 
can't make me go; I’m not going; I'm not going!' And I just sat there at my 
desk and wondered what he was referring to. I knew that Session had 
made all these arrangements for him to go into this Rancho 
Convalescent Center. It wasn't here in town, and they had arranged for 
him to go there. 

When he left at noon, I didn't pay much attention to the fact that he had 
gone in an angry mood, very angry, as far as him taking in this 
convalescent period. I noticed when I went out for lunch that his car was 
still in front of the church. I thought, 'That’s strange; I wonder where he’s 
gone that he could leave his car at the church.’ He belonged to the 
Exchange Club, and Mr. Wills always came for him, so I thought it’s all 
right; he’ll be back some time this afternoon.’ 

And so then when four o’clock came, Mrs. Egly called me and she said, 
'Sarah, is Ezra still at the church?’ I said, 'I don’t know, Edith; his car is 
still here.' She said, ' Well, he had made an appointment to marry a 
couple this afternoon and they're here and we've waited almost an hour 
for him to show up.’ I said, 'Well, I don’t know what to tell you, Edith; you 
might call George Wills.’ (He was very close to Dr. Egly.) So she said, 
'Well, I’ll do that because these people aren’t going to wait very much 
longer.' So she called George Wills, and he said he didn’t know where 
he was; he hadn’t taken him for lunch at the Exchange Club. It was a 
little after five and I had gone to the printers and taken the bulletin for 
Sunday. I had gone home and finished up these letters and laid them on 
his desk. I thought he'd come in and sign them. He didn't come back by 
five clock, so I took them up and put them on his desk. One was to his 
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son, and the other two were to church members who had lost sons 
overseas. At seven o'clock my phone rang, and our caretaker, an elderly 
little man about 70 years-old, called me up and said, 'You thought maybe 
he was somewhere in the church.' I said, 'Did you go into the prayer 
room?' And he said, *Yes, we looked in there.'And so about eight o'clock, 
the phone rang again and our custodian said, ’Sarah, we found Ezra.' 
And I said, 'Oh, good, where is he, and is he all right?' He said, This is 
an awful shock for you, I know, but we found him. He was down in the 
choir robing room; he’s committed suicide.' I said, 'Oh, my goodness, 
how did he do it?' And he said, 'I hate to say this, but he hung himself. 
He used a long chain; he threw it up over the beam, and he had a chair 
in there that he had climbed on and he put this chain around his neck 
and kicked the chair out from under him and that was the end.’ 8 

The congregation had a variety of reactions. Denial was one reaction-it 

didn't happen. Even now there is a reluctance to discuss it among some 

members. Profound sadness and intense grief was perhaps the most common 

reaction. It was like a bereavement in the family. F_.' others, there was a sense 

of extreme disappointment and puzzlement. How could a man of such radiant 

and sincere faith take his own life? The question "Why?" crossed everybody's 

mind. 


The most common answer that was given then and is still prevalent 
today was that he was greatly burdened by the casualties of the war as young 
men and women he had known went off to serve their country and were killed, 
taken prisoner, or declared missing in action. These were young adults with 
whom he had corresponded. Prior to World Wide Communion Sunday in 1943, 
Dr. Egly sent a pastoral letter to the congregation, sharing news of Calvary 
members senring in the war with extracts of their correspondence with him. He 
concluded the letter with a quote from William Blake: "O, my son, my son, I 
know but little the path thou goest but lo! there is a God who hath made the 
heavens and the earth. Stretch forth thy hand to Him." It is very evident that Dr. 
Egly cared, deeply cared, for these people. His heart must have been near to 
breaking each time he wrote a letter of consolation to bereaved relatives, such 
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was his sensitivity and compassion. Time after time the Clerk of Session 
records Dr. Egly as having spoken "feelingly" to Session when referring to 
anyone who was suffering or grieving. 

As I read the record of his ministry, as \ see what was achieved under his 
leadership, and as I hear what he gave of himself to people of all ages, I cannot 
but think that he was physically and emotionally spent. He had given too much 
to Calvary and too intensely. Dr. Louis Evans, Dr. Egly’s brother-in-law, 
expressing thanks to the congregation on behalf of the Egly family at the 
memorial service said, "He never learned to play, to take the needed 
re!axation...he gave his life for many people, to them he gave it gladly and he 
gave far beyond his strength." 9 

In December 1944, Session, seeing the signs of strain and fatigue in 
their beloved Pastor, had insisted that he take a vacation just as soon as he 
could arrange it; as an incentive, the Trustees had set aside enough money for 
two weeks vacation. Dr. Egly proceeded to take one week’s vacation almost 
immediately. The following April he went to Chicago by himself for two weeks 
rest and was given a leave of absence for two months during September and 
October. 

So while we have clues to some of the pressures that led him to take his 
own life, nobody can know for a certainty what was going on in his mind during 
the last minutes of his life. However, the manner of his dying can never detract 
from a peerless ministry that contributed inestimably to the life of Calvary 
Church. 

Many touching tributes were paid to Dr. Egly at the funeral sen/ice. In a 
memorial broadcast, they are summed up by the tribute accorded by the 
Session, which includes the following: 
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In Dr. Egly's going from us a place is left that none can fill, but rich and 
cherished memories will always remain with all those who knew him as 
Pastor and friend. 

We are richer for his leadership, his self-sacrifice, his personaiity,his 
thoughtfulness for others, his inspirations and untiring work. In 
recognition of these gifts so freely and fully dedicated to us, we are 
resolved that we shall cultivate the peace, the purity and the unity of 
Calvary Church with increased devotion; that we shall promote the 
growth and Christian influence of this church in this community to the 
best of our ability. This we resolve to do as the most fitting monument 
that we can erect to the memory of our beloved pastor who so spent his 
days that his fellowmen might live more abundantly. 10 


The illuminated cross which hangs over the entrance to the chancel in 
our sanctuary was originally given by Ezra and Edith Egly in 1936. It is one of 
the few church artifacts that has graced all three sanctuaries. As our eyes are 
drawn to it Sunday after Sunday, it serves as a reminder of an extraordinary 
ministry for which past, present and future Calvary congregations have cause to 
be grateful. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Denton Marvin Gerow (1946-1954) 

After the death of Dr. Egly, the Reverend J. E. Burkhardt, a retired minister 
who had been assisting the former Pastor, was asked to moderate the Session 
in the interim and to give such help to Calvary as he could. The Session was 
quick to seek a replacement for Dr. Egly and almost immediately began 
interviewing possible candidates. Small groups of Elders were sent to several 
churches in the State of California to sit in the congregations and hear possible 
candidates. One such group of three elders traveled to Fresno to hear Dr. 
Denton Gerow. The visitors were sufficiently impressed to recommend to the 
rest of the Search Committee that Dr. Gerow be interviewed. 

The Committee, after many meetings and visitations, invited Dr. Gerow to 
preach to the Congregation on Sunday, May 14,1946. A special reception was 
held in the Van Zwalenburg room to afford the congregation an opportunity to 
meet and talk with Dr. and Mrs. Gerow. The Congregation was hopeful that Dr. 
Gerow would be their new Pastor. A unanimous call was sent to him following a 
Congregational meeting on Wednesday, May 22. Dr. Gerow speedily 
responded positively by telephone. He began his work on August 1 and was 
installed on the evening of Wednesday, September 11,1946. The sermon that 
evening, entitled "Geometric Progression," was given by the Reverend Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake who was to become Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church but also a civil rights activist and a churchman of 
world stature and renown. The solo was sung by Helge Pearson who was to 
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carve a niche in the choral history of Calvary and in the hearts of several 
generations in the church. 

Denton Gerow was a graduate from Asbury College and Seminary in 
Kentucky, from which he subsequently received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He came to Riverside, having served churches in Bloomington and 
Washington, New Jersey; Steubenville, Ohio; and Fresno, California. 

Following such a beloved Pastor as Dr. Egly was not going to be easy. 
The grief the congregation was experiencing would make the succession even 
more difficult. Comparisons are odious, but inevitable. Let it suffice to say that 
they were different men with differing gifts and personality, but each made his 
distinctive mark on the life of the church. Dr. Gerow was an admirable choice 
precisely because his gifts and personality were so different. His relative 
detachment was a strength, not a weakness. His acknowledged ability as a 
preacher and administrator was singularly helpful to Calvary during the 
immediate post-war years. 

Dr. Gerow believed it was crucial to build a strong staff with a division of 
labor that would promote growth. He brought from Fresno his friend and choir 
director, Helge Pearson, to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of William 
Jones, Minister of Music. The Reverend Harold V. Hartsough was employed as 
an Assistant Pastor, whose main responsibility was congregational visitation. 
Dr. Gerow, having served as a Director of Christian Education in his first church 
and knowing the value of such a position in the church, appointed the Reverend 
T. Royal Scott as Director of Christian Education. As the Senior Pastor, Dr. 
Gerow's primary responsibilities were administration and preaching. Calvary 
was staffed for growth, and the anticipation was fulfilled. 

During these post-war years, Riverside experienced rapid growth in 
population, and this was reflected in the membership of Calvary. In October 
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1947, Calvary set itself a goal of bringing 750 people into membership over a 
period of three years. That was a rate of growth unprecedented at Calvary. 
While the goal was not reached, it was certainly approached. The statistical 
record shows a net gain in membership of 541 over that period. The 
membership of Calvary continued to grow, and in November 1953, the 
membership stood at 2135. 

Calvary’s program expanded to meet the needs of the growing 
congregation. It was a time of energetic and imaginative innovation. Added to 
the wonderfully successful roller skating on Tuesday and Friday nights, which 
drew young people from all over the city, was added a small pitch and putt golf 
course for the benefit of those who could not skate. This was done by the young 
people themselves. A new Friday night club was begun for the young people 
who wanted to remain after the strenuous activity. 

Mothers' Council was set up to meet the fellowship needs of the mothers 
of the Church School children. They met once a month on a weekday from 
10:00 A.M. until 1:30 P. M. During the first part of the meeting, the mothers 
would divide into groups to discuss particular problems relating to children. 
They would then meet for lunch and hear a speaker who was an expert in an 
appropriate field. All the activities were classified under four headings: 

Worship 

Instruction 

Fellowship 

Expression 

The acronym is an interesting one-WIFE. 

The birth of this younger women's group began to detract from 
attendance at Calvary Women. In February 1952, Sarah Grace and Mrs. I. 
Johnson made a report to Session expressing their concern at the falling off of 

I 
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membership of Calvary Women. By way of encouragement. Session sent a 

letter of appreciation to Calvary Women, commenting upon their splendid work: 

We are grateful for your faithful meeting of your Benevolence 
Apportionment; for your labors of love in the kitchen and dining room 
which is a great and important service to our church, for the new and 
beautiful furnishings of the Milliken Room and for the new floor covering 
in the Van Zwalenburg Room. We feel that these are among the more 
visible items among the many where you have been vigilant. 1 

The defection from Calvary Women and the attraction of Mothers’ Council 

combined to threaten the existence of Calvary Women. This group, before 

Mothers' Council came into being, had an attendance of between 400 and 500. 

By the mid-sixties, attendance had dropped to sixty, and circle leaders were 

hard to attain. The President suggested disbanding the organization. Sarah 

Grace remembers the occasion: "When she said ’disband,' that really flared 

some of the women and they said we have got to do something once a month. 

Even if we do not have circle meetings, we'll have an Association meeting." 

To the credit of the older women, they maintained this organization with 

its wonderful history of service to the church and record of missionary and 

benevolence giving. Calvary Women continued to be a beacon ot mission in 

the life of the church. 

Another manifestation of the upsurge of young life in the church was the 
establishment of a Nursery School at Calvary. The seed was planted in the 
minds of Session by T. Royal Scott in July 1951. Two years later, the committee 
that had been set up to study the feasibility of such a facility gave its preliminary 
report, which showed evidence of careful and detailed planning. 

The Committee envisioned the Nursery School as an augmentation of 
Sunday School, "offering opportunities for experience in Christian living." 3 
Aimed at children between 2 1/2 and 5 years, it was designed "to help the 
modern home to meet growth needs by providing the child with regular 


l 
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association with others of his own age and maturity in an environment planned 
and equipped especially for him under the thoughtful loving guidance of 
persons trained to promote his best development." 4 Staff and teachers would 
be well-qualified and mature Christian persons with a genuine and sincere 
interest in the spiritual nurture of children. 

Capital outlay in adapting the kindergarten rooms was estimated at $630 
and the running expenses at $565 per month. A minimum of thirty pupils paying 
$22.00 per month would more than cover the expense of running the school. 
Opening was set for Feburary 1, 1954, but it did not open until June, with a 
registration of twenty children and Mrs. Loren Healton as its first Director. The 
Trustees had to underwrite the whole project up to a figure not exceeding 
$1500, more than double the original estimate. The School was placed under 
the care of the Christian Education Committee. 

The Sunday School was teeming with children and young people. It 
grew from 470 in 1947 to 650 in 1953 and boasted a total staff of 244. The Staff 
was operating double sessions, one at 9:00 A.M. and the other at 11:00 A.M., 
the same time as the worship services. The percentage of children and young 
people relative to adults is surprising, especially when compared with what was 
happening in the denomination as a whole. 

.CMldieJI Youth Adults 

Calvary 62% 30% 8% 

National Average 33% 27% 40% 

Not only was the adult membership conspicuously absent from Sunday 
School, they were also less than regular at the church services. In 1952, when 
the church membership had reached 2054, the average Sunday worship 
atttendance was 544, and these were divided between the two services. So 
evident did it become that Calvary had an inflated membership that on 
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December 1,1953, 239 members were placed upon the Suspended Roll. They 
were mainly comprised of those members who had moved out of town without 
transferring their membership. The program was so comprehensive during 
these Gerow years that the only lack was for those in categories of young 
unmarried adults and young married couples. 

On October 13, 1944, Dr. Gerow announced to Session his intention to 
resign from Calvary to become the first Director of the Southern California 
Presbyterian Foundation. He was particularly sorry to be leaving at a time when 
Calvary had not yet completed its building program. The church still needed 
$120,000 to complete the sanctuary. However, the urgings of several 
colleagues and friends that he was the ideal person to undertake this 
Foundation work were insistent. His resignation was effective December 31, 
1954, but at the request of Session he stayed to preside at the communion 
service on January 2, 1955. At a reception that afternoon he bade farewell to 
those who gathered in the Van Zwalenburg room, the place where eight and-a- 
half years before he was greeted by the Calvary congregation. 

Thus ended a productive ministry during which annual giving had tripled, 
the dream of a new sanctuary was beginning to materialize and the Sunday 
school had doubled. This achievement is all the more remarkable when you 
consider that Denton Gerow was a reluctant preacher. Preaching was not a 
role in which he was entirely at ease. 

Helge Pearson, a friend and colleague who knew Dr. Gerow as well as 
anyone, said, 

Denton wanted to work in the church but not as a pastor. He was much 
happier in administration. He never intended to be a preacher. That was 
his father’s idea. His father was an itinerant evangelical preacher. But 
Denton did not conform to his father’s standards. Denton smoked and 
his father thought that was a sin. He was not an ambitious man, but his 
wife was ambitious for him. 4 
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His unease in the ministry is confirmed by Sarah Grace: 

I can remember at that time when he had announced he was going to 
leave, I said, 'How can you do this? We just depend on you so much,' 
and he said, 'Sarah, I am at the point where I have to get away from 
preaching and I am going to work in the Synod office in Los Angeles. I'm 
going to get away from being a minister to a church.' 5 

Just a few months before his death, I met with Denton Gerow in the 

sanctuary. He was a frail, white-haired man in his eighties. He had come from 

his retirement home in Sun City, Arizona, to look at this beautiful edifice and the 

magnificent stained glass windows for the last time. He had not been in the 

sanctuary since its dedication in 1956. In a long silence, he looked around the 

sanctuary, each artifact stirring memories of people and events until his eyes 

rested on the pulpit. It struck me that this pilgrimage brought no joy, but rather a 

deep sadness. At this point, the source of his emotion was revealed: "It is one 

of my greatest regrets that I never preached a sermon to the congregation from 

this pulpit." 6 

Within only a few months I announced to the congregation that Dr. 
Denton Gerow, who had served Calvary as Pastor from 1946 until 1954, had 
died peacefully in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER 10 

Thomas Franklyn Hudson D.D. (1955-1980) 

Thomas Franklyn Hudson was installed as Calvary's Pastor on Sunday, 
July 10, 1955. Born in Nova Scotia, Canada, and educated in the public 
schools there, he attended Occidental College. He earned his Bachelor of Arts 
degree, graduating with Phi Beta Kappa honors. From Occidental, he went to 
McCormack Theological Seminary in Chicago, where he received his 
theological education. Following his graduation, he returned to California and 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Los Angeles. He became organizing Pastor 
of Point Loma Presbyterian Church in 1937. The young Hudson demonstrated 
such energy and flair in dealing with this fledgling church that he was 
persuaded to join the staff of the Executive Secretary of the Synod of California 
to assist with the organization of new churches. 

In 1943, Franklyn Hudson became the Pastor at Westminister 
Presbyterian Church in Portland, Oregon, where he served six years. During 
his ministry there, Occidental conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1946, at the age of thirty-two. From Oregon, Dr. Hudson went to 
Oakland, and after ministering there for six years, he came to Riverside. 

By the time he had arrived in Calvary, he had gained some prominence 
in the Presbyterian denomination through his writing in The Christian Century 
and Monday Morning, and through his membership in the National Council on 
Theological Education. During his ministry at Calvary, he continued to enhance 
his national reputation through service on the Board of San Francisco 
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Theological Seminary (San Anselmo) and through addresses given to national 
and international church conferences. He had the distinction of being 
Moderator of Riverside Presbytery in 1962 and Moderator of the Synod of 
California the following year. 

Dr. Hudson's first year at Calvary was an exceptionally busy and 
innovative one. The membership was already well-established, standing at 
2086, but the new sanctuary was just a shell and money had still to be raised 
for its completion. Organizationally, Session was increased from eighteen to 
twenty-four members, and a Board of Deaconesses comprising eighteen 
women was initiated. A permanent committee on Appraisal and Evaluation of 
the Calvary Church program was set up. This committee, comprised of a 
representative of each of the church organizations, served for one year. It had 
its finger on the pulse of the organizational life of the church and made such 
recommendations to Session as would improve the general health of Calvary 
Church. The new sanctuary was due for completion and dedication in 
September 1956. At the end of his first year, the Session, appreciative of Dr. 
Hudson's endeavors, recorded its deep feeling of appreciation, affection and 
satisfaction toward their new Pastor, Mrs. Hudson and their three daughters. 
Session paid tribute to Dr. Hudson's excellent service to Calvary Church and to 
the whole family's participation in the affairs of the church and the community of 
Riverside. 

The opening of the new sanctuary provided the opportunity for re¬ 
allocation of space for the various organizations and new nomenclature for the 
meeting rooms. The old sanctuary was to be called "Fellowship Hall," and the 
room at the back of the Christian Education office would be called "Westminster 
Hall." Between these two halls was the room which had been used by the choir. 
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It was designated "Fellowship Kitchen." The room above the Milliken Room was 
to be known as the "Calvin Room." 


Membership, which showed a slight but steady decline since 1954, 
began to grow again. A membership of 2117 was reported to the General 
Assembly at the beginning of 1957. The attendance was recorded in February 
as 427 at the first service and 441 at the second service. A coffee hour was 
introduced between services and served by a new hospitality committee. 
Session made the sensible stipulation that only the best coffee should be used. 
It was a great success from the point of view of the 150 people who stayed after 
the 9:00 A.M. service, but it caused problems for those arriving for the second 
service at 11:00 A.M. 

In February 1957, Calvary took its first decisive step in the assimilation, 
orientation and education of new members. From the earliest days in the 
church's history a high priority was given by successive Pastors to the teaching 
of communicants class for young people but, with the exception of Alexander 
Eakin's church membership classes for young people, very little had been done 
for adults beyond an informal pep talk. Session decided in future that it would 
be incumbent upon new members to attend classes on two successive 
Sundays after their reception by Session. Instruction was to be given by the 
Director of Christian Education on such topics as the work of the local church 
and the theology and polity of the Presbyterian Church. This was later 
increased to four sessions when the program was called "Know Your Church," 
using a booklet edited by the Assistant Pastor, Harold Hartsough. However, this 
did not succeed in assimilating new members into the various organizations. 
From time to time the Evangelism Committee would suggest that a series of 
Church Membership classes should be mandatory and be given prior to 
reception by Session and Congregation. Dr. Hudson was philosophically 
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opposed to this, believing the system to be potentially restrictive and contrary to 
the spirit of the New Testament where the only requirement for membership in 
the Church was the confession that "Jesus Christ is Lord." 

In April 1957, Session approved Christian Education guidelines for 
teaching the 1218 scholars enrolled in Sunday School. These guidelines 
included monitoring attendance at classes. If a child was absent for three 
weeks, a teacher would contact the child's parents in the hope of getting the 
child to return. If the absence continued for three weeks, the child would be 
removed from the active roll. 

Training was given to active and prospective teachers who were also 
encouraged to attend leadership training classes provided at Synod and 
Presbytery. There was also a concern to provide more Adult Sunday School 
classes in order to prevent adults wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity 
from going to other churches. 

New Elders continued to be trained. Dr. McAfee's The Office of 
Elder. which had been the standard teaching tool for twenty years, was replaced 
by three booklets, entitled Decently and in Order . The Church Where You Live 
and Church Organization of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 

Members of Session had traditionally been assigned particular 
responsibilities. These responsibilities were gradually carried out by 
committees of Session. By 1958, these committees comprised the following 
church responsibilities: 

Worship 
Education 
Evangelism 
Public Relations 
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Communion 
Shut-in Communion 
Baptism 

Mission of the Church 

Ten years later these Committees were replaced by five commissions: 

1. Worship Commission, which absorbed Baptism and Communion 
committees. 

2. Church Education Commission. 

3. Evangelism Commission which had the task of developing and 
integrating new members, promoting spiritual interests and 
broader vision, to be "the conscience of the Session." 

4. Mission of the Church Commission, which was concerned with 
the total mission of the church and its interpretation to the 
congregation; in particular, the Commission was to define the 
meaning of Christian Stewardship; relate to Presbytery and 
ecumenical agencies; recommend candidates for removal from 
the rolls. 

5. Renewal and Extension of Ministry Commission: to explore 
ways in which reformed theology relates to social issues. 

These commissions, which were composed entirely of Eiders, had their 
membership increased by expanding the representation to include deacons 
and the membership at large in 1972. In addition to the commissions, a 
Personnel Committee made up of an elder from each commission. The 
Personnel Committee related to the Staff in the area of salaries and job 
descriptions. 

In spite of increasing church membership. Calvary Women was being 
faced with declining membership and increasing financial responsibilities, while 
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Mothers' Council was showing signs of growth. Calvary Women attempted to 

have Mothers' Council become part of its organization. In order to acquaint the 

Session with the problem, Mrs. Keller, Mrs. Chamberlain and Mrs. Card 

attended the December Meeting of Session in 1959: 

We are appearing before you as a committee from the Association of 
Calvary Women to present a problem which is confronting the 
organization. 

Those who are carrying on the leadership at the present time are 
advancing in years. Many feel unable to continue to assume the duties 
and responsibilities. The Association is growing smaller. Those who 
supported us generously with their time, talents and gifts are now 
deceased. The Association has endeavored to add to its membership 
but has had little success. The younger women are not assuming 
leadership in that which is called the women’s work on the church. 

General Assembly designates certain mission projects to the work of the 
women. Calvary Church also seems to have designated special work for 
women to do which the women of the Association find very difficult at 
times-some are physically unable to do it. 

We feel the situation cannot go on indefinitely so we have brought this 
problem to you in the hope that some solution will be found. 

The solution was not to be found in the amalgamation of the two groups 

because the younger Mothers' Council had a program with a different emphasis 

from that of Missions. A month after Calvary Women had shared their problems 

with Session, Mothers’ Council made their report to Session in the persons of 

Georgia Ailing, Eleanor Searle and Doris Morton. They reported an enrollment 

of 250 with an active membership of 150. The organization's emphasis was 

The enrichment of the Christian Family by bringing the Sunday School into the 

family and the family into the church." 1 Mothers' Council stood for a more 

Christian America and a more Christian world. 

Mothers' Council's verdict on the work of Calvary Women is conveyed by 

this excerpt from the Session Minutes: 

It was reported that 65 hold memberships in Mothers' Council and of 
many who hold dual memberships that programs of the former 
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organization are more interesting and vital. The meetings of the latter 
organization tend to be too lengthy with much valuable time taken up 
with committee reports. 2 

Calvary experienced some financial difficulties in the 1960's, in spite of 
the fact that in April 1964 Calvary recorded its highest ever membership-2479. 
When Assistant Pastor Hartsough returned from a denominational Stewardship 
Consultation in 1958, he challenged Session to raise its benevolence giving. 
The nationwide goal set for the denomination was 33 1/3% of total operating 
budget. He suggested that since Calvary gave 18% in 1956 and 15% in 1957, 
he recommended that 20%-25% be given in 1959 and that Calvary reach its 
goal of 33 1/3 % in 1962. Session responded by increasing its 1959 
Benevolence Budget from $15,000 to $21,000, but this represented only 14 
1/2% of the total budget. 

In September 1962, it was brought to Session's attention that the 
reduction of personnel at March Air Force Base would impact the budget for the 
current year by $18,000 and would be a factor in planning the 1963 budget. 
The actual deficit of $20,000 resulted in a reduction of $6,000 in the 1963 
budget. This was the first time in Calvary's history that a budget had failed to be 
increased. 

Another financial crisis occurred in the summer of 1966 when the Board 
of Trustees broke the news to Session that giving was lagging $18,000 behind 
what was anticipated at that time of the year. Trustees believed that the deficit 
would increase over the summer. It did. By the beginning of October, the 
pledged giving was $22,000 under budget. Drastic measures were needed to 
lessen the deficit. Amending the existing expenditures, the Trustees were able 
to bring the deficit to $9,000. 

The reasons for the "crisis" were sought by the joint Boards of Session 
and Trustees. They perceived several factors having contributed to this 
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unprecedented state of affairs. The Church had lost the pledges of large 
contributors and military personnel who had moved. Recruitment of new 
members had been low, and there were changes in church affiliation. Calvary 
had begun to feel the effects of a "downtown" church where the membership no 
longer lived in the same community where the buildings stood. 

This situation was bound to affect the budget planning for the following 
year. The main victims were the music and Christian education budgets. In this 
depressing situation, Session made a daring and unexpected decision. They 
recommended to Trustees that Benevolence giving, which had been hovering 
around 15% of total budget for several years, be increased to 25%. An increase 
of $15,000 was to be given for general mission, as well as 30% of any future 
undesignated bequests. 

The 1960's also saw a turnover and increase in Staff. When Harold 
Hartsough retired in 1961, Dr. Hudson expressed the hope that the new 
Assistant would be proficient and dedicated in visitation, adult education and 
administration. The broad shoulders on which this heavy responsibility would 
fall was a Senior at San Francisco Theological Seminary-Mr. Clark Fisher. 

When the Reverend Charles L. French, Minister of Christian Education 
since 1958, left Calvary to accept a call to Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C., Session sought a replacement. The Elders interviewed the 
Reverend Garrett Short from La Jolla, a graduate of Rutgers and New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. Session was impressed with Mr. Short's 
commitment to Christian education and wished to hire him. Mr. Short, however, 
did not wish to be employed as an Assistant; he expressed a preference to be 
called as an Associate Pastor, which necessitated his name being placed 
before the Congregation in order that it might issue a call. Session proceeded 
to recommend him to the Congregation as Associate Pastor in charge of 
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Christian Education.The ministerial staff was later increased to four with the 
appointment of Calvin Chinn from San Francisco Theological Seminary as 
Assistant Pastor for Youth. 

Dr. Hudson reached the peak of his professional career when the 
General Assembly, meeting in Texas in 1969, proclaimed him "Preacher of the 
Year" for 1970. The sermon, which emphasized the principles of the Reformed 
faith as a sustaining force in American life, was entitled "The Truth Shall Make 
You Free." He preached the sermon at the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C. The three pillars upon which the sermon was built were the 
reformed statements, "The Bible is the inspired Word of God," "Jesus Christ is 
the divine Son of God," and "The Church is God’s divine institution on earth." 
Dr. Hudson described his theological position as that of "a liberal 
conservative...that is to say I do not think fundamentalists could ever be happy 
under my ministry. I don't think extreme liberals could either." 3 

Ironically, his prize-winning sermon concludes in evangelical tones 
mixed with innovative metaphors: 

They come here on Sunday mornings to listen to the beautiful music and 
with the hope that the preacher will say something that will cheer them 
up. This morning they will be disappointed because the minister agrees 
with Dr. Ralph W. Sockman who once said that the function of a minister 
is to comfort the afflicted and to afflict the comfortable.’ Many of you who 
are here in these pews this morning think you need comfort, but what you 
really need is affliction. You are self centered, selfish and 
overwhelmingly concerned with your own personal welfare. To you I say 
the church is not intended to be a beauty shop where your shallow souls 
can be prettied up and made sweet by sacerdotal mud packs. The 
church is more like a Turkish bath where your souls are submitted to the 
steam of God’s purifying grace which alone can wash away your sins! 4 

Meanwhile, back at Calvary something exciting was about to happen 

which would influence the church for years to come. It was a contemporary 

worship program called Celebration, and it would bring many families who 
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belonged to other churches or to no church at all to Calvary. Dr. Hudson 
remembers how it began: 


Celebration began by my talking to Garrett about the fact that he had 
certain talents and was very well-versed in film. And I was aware of the 
fact that as I was growing older, I wasn't really ministering to some of the 
younger families and that they were not bringing their children to Sunday 
School. I talked to Garrett and said, 'Why don’t you devise something 
because the old time Sunday School has passed? You have got the 
creative know-how to do this!' He was reluctant, but I asked him to do it 
for me for a month as a favor. He did and it took off. 5 

The Reverend Garrett Short proposed to Session in October 1969 that a 

new type of service be held in the Fellowship Hall on Sunday mornings from 

8:45 A.M. until 9:15 A.M. It was to be a family service and would run on a trial 

basis for eight weeks. Celebration was an immediate success. It was attended 

by approximately 200 people. Consequently, in January 1970, at the end of the 

trial period, a recommendation was made to Session that Celebration be 

allowed to continue with periodic evaluation. 

The news of the success of Celebration was beginning to spread beyond 

Calvary, and other churches in the Presbytery were eager to learn about it. 

Celebration received good reviews from Presbyterian Life and Spectrum. 

The Worship Commission suggested that greeters should be scheduled 

for Celebration, as they were for the worship service in the sanctuary. Session 

chose to ignore the suggestion. The Worship Committee was treating 

Celebration like a traditional service when the former was palpably different 

from the sanctuary experience. 

Some years before Celebration began, some members of Session 
expressed the feeling that there was a trend towards more formality and liturgy 
in the service, which was not altogether to their liking. The robed choir 
processed behind a Beadle who carried the Bible with due solemnity and a 
crucifer who carried a cross. The suggestion had been made to the Session 
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that elders who served communion should wear dark suits and attempt to keep 
in step when marching into the sanctuary. The younger people were ready for 
something new and more free-wheeling than what was perfectly acceptable to 
worshipers in the sanctuary. 

The introduction of Celebration fulfilled this need. In some respects, 
however, Session insisted that Celebration should be treated as the regular 
sanctuary service. An invitation to membership of the church was to be 
extended to those who attended and a commitment sought from them. 

Dr. Hudson, commending Celebration in his Pastor's Report to the 
Session in October 1970, generously referred to Garrett Short in tones of 
admiration and gratitude: 

Garrett Short for the past six years has been the chief program builder in 
this parish. When Fellowship Hall is packed each Sunday morning for 
the Celebrations it is due to him, his patience, courtesy, kindness and 
imagination. The idea was originally his but it is now being copied not 
only all over the country but all over the world. 6 

The report which Dr. Hudson gave was longer than usual and had the 

tone of a valedictory address in which he reflected on his ministry of fifteen 

years at Calvary. The statement was grateful, rueful and prophetic and clearly 

revealed the mixture of emotions which he was experiencing. It is an eloquent 

testimony of ministry by a Christian leaden 

When I came, most of the Session were old enough to be my father. Now 
they are mostly contemporaries, and at least one young enough to be my 
son. We have not always agreed; there has in recent years been 
healthy, loyal opposition. You have always been willing to listen, to 
speak your mind, and once a move has been decided upon, you have 
supported it and helped me carry it through. You have been innovative, 
the best example being your adoption of the Commission System. As 
yet, it has not worked out as well as I had hoped, but I think that this is 
due to growing pains. My fond hope was that the Commissions would be 
'problem-solving' groups, but as yet they have tended to be 'problem- 
creating' groups. Perhaps this is a necessary prelude to what I hope they 
will become. At any rate, the amount of time and dedication given to 
these commissions, especially by the Elders, is nothing short of 
phenomenal and I still believe the system may be made to work 
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effectively. It may be that in time, we shall have to combine the functions 
of some of them, and even create new ones. Please do not think that this 
indicates any disenchantment on my part, but rather an attempt.to think 
realistically about where we are. 

I think I should say a word or two about the state of the congregation. 
There has been no radical change this year either for the better or for the 
worse. On the red side of the ledger, the congregations are smaller than 
they were in 1965; the midweek-Lenten congregations almost too small to 
be seen. The number of people who pledge is smaller this year than last, 
although we are still operating within the budget. On the black side, that 
is, the bright side, the congregations continue to be younger than they 
were fifteen years ago; our youth program is still attracting more persons 
than most churches throughout the country. The Chancel Choir is better 
in the past year than it has been since I came here, and our youth choirs 
are off to the best start they have ever had. The outreach of Calvary 
Church is greater than it was fifteeen years ago...in the concern of our 
people for what happens in the community at large. We have suffered a 
great loss by the removal of the Naval Ordinance Laboratory from Norco 
which has removed some of our most active members from the city, but 
new people are coming in, and we need the cooperation of the 
congregation. 

In a time like this every institution is on trial for its life. It cannot rest on its 
past, on its looks, or on its status. If it does not rest on rock bottom, it will 
fall. This means that the Christian Church will have to re-examine its 
foundations, take inventory of its stock. Anything that is not real might as 
well be thrown out before it is taken away. What is left will be the faith, 
the conviction that Jesus is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

The National Church has been polarized even as the country has been 
polarized. The action of the central governing body of the church, the 
General Assembly, has divided the church, in some cases split it right 
down the middle. The division is drawn by the role of the church in the 
secular world, and in the particular way that role should be played. 
There is no possible way of avoiding disagreement on matters so 
controversial and so near the money bags as these. 

What can be avoided is hostility. There is no place for hostility within the 
Christian community, no place! There is ample room for difference of 
opinion, independent thought and action, disapproval honestly and 
openly spoken. But there is no place for hostility. 

Personally, I feel about the central government of the church exactly the 
same as I feel about the Federal government of the nation. I do not 
always like it; I don’t always agree with it; sometimes I am shocked by 
things it says and does, and even more so by things it doesn't say and 
do. But I am not a secessionist. I belong to the Union and I am loyal to it. 
If the time should come, as it might, when everything it did violated my 
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conscience and my intelligence, then I would have to decide upon the 
best course of action. That time has not come yet, either in the nation or 
in the church. I trust the motive and intention of the General Assembly, 
even if and when their moves sometimes seem strange and hard to 
understand. I am not committed to them personally, but I am committed 
to the same Christ they are trying to serve, and in him is our union, and in 
him is the only strength we have. 7 

This is statement that still needs to be heard by those members of the 
congregation who feel that the General Assembly does not represent their stand 
on several issues and are, consequently, tempted to reduce or withdraw their 
financial support. 

One of the issues on which Dr. Hudson did not see eye to eye with 
Session was with regard to women serving as Elders. The General Assembly 
had agreed to women being admitted to the ruling eldership in I930. 8 Dr. 
Hudson had resisted the idea of women serving as elders, not on theological or 
even chauvinistic grounds, but for what he thought to be pragmatic reasons. He 
believed that there were many tasks in the church open to women, but fewer to 
men. For a woman to serve as an elder would deny to a man an area of 
service. 

At a Congregational Meeting on January 22, 1969, the names of two 
women were placed in nomination for Elder. The Congregation duly elected Dr. 
Helen Clark and Mrs. Eleanor Searle to serve on Session, six years after Marie 
Bonnett had been the first woman in Calvary to be elected to the Board of 
Trustees. 

Session debated very few of the social issues of the 1960's because of 
their potential to polarize the Board. Position statements of the General 
Assembly were sometimes communicated in the Calvary Call with the added 
information that the local church was not bound by these declarations. Session, 
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however, is on record as being opposed to an overture to General Assembly 
which advocated prayer in public schools. 9 

In June 1971, the reverberations of a controversial debate that took place 
on the floor of General Assembly reached Calvary. The United Presbyterian 
Church Council on Church and Race had donated $10,000 from a $100,000 
fund that the General Assembly had set up to establish an "Emergency Fund for 
Legal Aid." 10 The controversial recipient was the Marin County Defense Fund 
for the defense of Angela Davis, a black woman who was a Communist. The 
furor at the General Assembly in Rochester echoed in Sessions all over the 
country. Dr. Hudson explained to the Calvary Session that these monies did 
not come from member churches, but from contributions. Nevertheless, 
Session voted to send a letter or protest to the Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, recommending that the Emergency Fund be abolished. 

During this period of outside controversy, changes were also taking 
place in the congregation. In October 1971, Session heard of the birth of one 
program and the possible demise of another. A new fellowship program for 
Singles was initiated at Calvary, but the Executive Board of Calvary Women 
intended to propose to its members that the organization be dissolved, owing to 
reluctance of members to accept leadership positions. Calvary Women finally 
withdrew from Presbytery but continued to meet as a group within the local 
church. Their depleted membership still managed to raise $2628 in 1972 for 
distribution to National and Ecumenical Missions, local mission projects and the 
renovation of the Milliken Room. 

Changes continued, and the statistical report presented to Session on 
March 6, 1973, showed that the membership dropped below 2000 for the first 
time in twenty years. The decline in membership had been fairly steady since 
its high point in April 1962. Sadly, this was a decline that would continue. 
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Pessimism was reflected in a succession of static budgets, but in 1976, the 
proposed budget for that year exceeded the previous year by $30,000, which 
represented an almost 16% increase. 

Evidence of tension and disharmony in Session meetings began to 
reflect an uneasiness that existed in the Congregation. In Session meetings 
these feelings were often focused on the Staff, who, some felt, were dominating 
the meetings and preventing full participation by the whole Session. This led to 
a request by the Executive Committee of Session that the Moderator take a 
stronger approach in chairing the meeting. Some elders felt that Staff should 
only participate in discussion at specific points and at the request of the 
Moderator. This motion was defeated, as was the motion that all voting at 
Session be by ballot. At a meeting of Session the previous month, when the 
Staff was asked to leave prior to the hearing of the Personnel Committee 
Report, one member of Staff refused and had to be excused by a formal motion. 

Celebration continued to thrive and, in October 1979, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. The flavor of Celebration is well captured by this excerpt from a 
contribution to the Calvary Call: 

Do you know what froghood, football and good food have in common? 
Do you see the connection among Mexican Independence Day, 
balloons, Hershey Kisses, and kites? Those who attend 'CELEBRATION' 
at Calvary Presbyterian Church do. These ordinary-and often 
extraordinary-things are among those the Rev. Garret Short has used 
during the past ten years 'to zap the drooped and the pooped' of his 
congregation. He has used these to give a renewed significance to life 
and to show God's love for humankind and our love for one another. 

Through a unique kind of service, Short has made the Biblical message 
come alive with the continual use of media. A combination of film, 
contemporary music, photography, light and laughter informs and 
entertains, and at the same time improves spiritual life. 'We don’t 
emphasize that people are sinners. There is enough in life to remind us 
of that fact,' says Short. 'Celebrations remind people that life is worth 
living-to affirm the importance of faith and its expression in our present 
day culture.' 
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Short believes film is the representative art form of our culture' and the 
contemporary parallel to parables in Jesus' time. At Calvary’s 
celebrations there is added to the intellectual and spiritual dimensions of 
the Christian message the smell of good bread, the taste of fresh apples, 
the sound of new music, the insights of good films and the touch of close 
personal feelings.' 11 

Garrett Short was to resign in January 1981. He left to take a position 
with "The Genesis Project" to distribute a series of films on Biblical events and 
stories. Session received the announcement with stunned regret and paid 
generous tribute to his "innovative ministry that was instrumental in maintaining 
the membership and vitality of this church." 

Celebration continued after both Franklyn Hudson and Garrett Short left, 
but it became increasingly obvious that, despite valiant and committed efforts of 
lay people and staff alike, Garrett’s contribution was irreplaceable. The 
numbers attending decreased until, at the request of a faithful remnant and the 
concurrence of Session, Celebration came to an end in 1982. The experience 
of warmth, excitement, joy and love generated by Celebration will continue to 
be part of those who shared in it. 

Prior to this significant change, Dr. Hudson had announced, at the 
Congregational Meeting in January 1980, his intention to retire. His resignation 
was formally set for August 31, but he would effectively leave at the end of June 
and take his two months vacation. 

In 1968, Dr. Hudson had exchanged pulpits with a Congregational 
Minister of Amble, England, for the months of July and August. He repeated the 
experience several times with ministers in different parts of Great Britain. In the 
summer of 1980, he exchanged with William McGuigan, a United Reformed 
Church (Congregational/Presbyterian) Pastor from Nottingham, England. This 
exchange was to have a large influence on the Calvary congregation. Dr. 
Hudson had completed twenty-five years of ministry at Calvary. His retirement 
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I'm not sure it was a wise thing to do to stay twenty-five years. At the end 
of six years, I had a call to Carmel. I was about to take it until the kids 
rebelled. They did not want to change schools again, and the church at 
Carmel had practically no youth program. After awhile, I was about to 
take a call to Westwood, which was adjacent to the UCLA campus, but 
decided not to. 

I don’t recall any real crisis occurring during my ministry. Maybe I'm 
being obtuse, but I just wasn't aware of it. I think in all honesty my 
ministry was more effective in the earlier part. By all odds I should have 
retired three years before I actually did because I was 65 and eligible to 
retire...l wanted to go when everyone wanted me to stay instead of 
staying when everybody wanted me to leave...I was tired of Session 
meetings, tired of Trustee meetings, tired of Able Seamen, so I was 
determined to retire. 12 

In reality. Dr. Hudson did not retire but exchanged one ministry for 
another. He went to work for the Community Hospital Foundation, where after 
six years, he is still an energetic and valued member of the Foundation staff. 

Following Dr. Hudson's departure. Session appointed an Interim Pastor 
Dr. Wallace Gibbs, whose task was to prepare the congregation psychologically 
and administratively for a new Pastor. This proved a most difficult and 
strenuous assignment. Part of the congregation was grieving over the loss of 
their beloved Senior Pastor, and the other part was aggrieved over what was 
perceived by some to be the enforced resignation of Garrett Short, who 
effectively was Pastor to a significant group of the younger families. Each group 
felt threatened by the other. The congregation was divided by their respective 
loyalties. And, as if this were not enough to bear, Dr. Gibbs died of a heart 
attack at the wheel of his car on May 28,1981. Dr. Jack Peters was appointed 
Interim for four months, giving the Pastor Search Committee time to complete 
their diligent process of finding Dr. Hudson’s successor. 
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CHAPTER 11 
William McGuigan 

I was bom in Belfast in Northern Ireland and went to school at the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution. In 1960,1 left Belfast to study Arts and Theology 
at Manchester University and the Northern Congregation College, Manchester. 

I was ordained to the Christian Ministry in September, 1965, and installed as 
Pastor of Toller Congregational Church, a church of one hundred-and-fifty 
members. I spent almost nine and one-half happy years there before accepting 
a call in January, 1975, to Friary United Reformed Church 
(Congregational/Presbyterian) located in West Bridgford, a suburb of the city of 
Nottingham. This was a church with over 250 members. 

In the summer of 1976, our family exchanged with an American minister’s 
family from Philadelphia. We exchanged homes, cars and pastoral 
responsibilities for three months. The experience was a good one, but the 
climate was unbearably humid. We decided that if we were ever to repeat the 
experience, we would seek out an opportunity on the West Coast, preferably 
California. 

Dr. Hudson answered my advertisement for a pulpit exchange for the 
summer of 1980, although I did not know that he was on the point of retirement. 
Since their flight was delayed in Los Angeles, the Hudsons met us at our flight. 
Franklyn informed me that I had to officiate at a funeral at Calvary the next day; 
that was my first duty at the church. 

We had a wonderful summer, and I preached to larger congregations 
than was usual in the summer; we got to know a large number of Calvary 
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families. We were so busy socializing and sightseeing that the summer passed 
very quickly. 

We were very flattered when people inquired if we would like to return 
and if I would like to apply for the vacant Pastor’s position. Such a move of over 
6000 miles appeared to be too great a step to contemplate, so we indulged in a 
little bit of fantasy. Besides, Presbyterian polity prohibited a person being a 
candidate for a pulpit in which he had preached until a further six months had 
elapsed. 

Six months later, the Pastor Search Committee was still going through 
the process of sifting and interviewing applicants, and my application was 
among them. Calvary was still in my thoughts. To have done nothing would 
have been to wonder "What if?" for the rest of my life. 

I flew to Riverside to be interviewed by the Committee in June and to 
preach at First Presbyterian Church, San Bernardino, as a candidate for the 
pastorate at Calvary. The Committee had scheduled one more interview with 
another candidate and then planned to make its selection. Don Lynch, 
chairperson of the Pastor Search Committee, called me to tell me that my name 
would be placed before the congregation and I would have to return to 
Riverside in August to preach so that the congregation could vote to confirm or 
reject my selection. 

Fantasy had been replaced by distinct possibility. We began to allow 
ourselves to be excited by the prospect of being in the United States. Our 
excitement was somewhat diminished when within two weeks of the phone call 
we received an unsigned, badly typed letter purporting to come from a member 
of Calvary. The letter suggested that we decline to come to Riverside in August, 
that my nomination was splitting the church and that the situation was daily 
getting worse. 
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My family and I arrived in Riverside in the middle of August to discover 
that an anonymous letter had been received by the church members accusing 
the Search Committee of misleading the congregation with regard to my 
academic experience, implying that I was not a qualified candidate. The letter 
was similar to the one I had received, though possibly editorialized by a second 
hand. In any case, the letter achieved the reverse effect of the writer’s intention. 

The sermon I chose to preach was not the best of an existing stock of 
sermons. It was written expressly to be preached at Calvary. It was a call to 
unity within the congregation and a pledge that I would be a Pastor not to one 
faction or another but to all the people. 

Following the service, the vote was taken and counted by members of 
Session, excluding those who were part of the Search Committee. Jan and I 
had wandered onto the church patio and were standing in the church office 
when the tellers, having completed the count, ushered us back into the 
sanctuary. One Elder, seeing the anxiety on our faces, muttered, "Duck Soup." 
Not knowing what the expression meant, we became even more nervous. The 
Moderator announced the result of the vote-420 "Yes" and 22 "No." In a great 
release of tension, the congregation responded by standing, applauding and 
uncharacteristically cheering. In the excitement, the Moderator of the 
Congregational Meeting neglected to have the terms of the call approved. 
Those who were aware of the omission chose not to call attention to this 
mundane, though necessary business. A few weeks later, the congregation 
approved the terms of the call. 

Calvary had chosen me to be their new Pastor. The sound of the 
applause and the cheering rang in our ears as we returned to Nottingham to 
conclude my ministry there. The reception persuaded us that when we came 
back in October to make our home in Riverside, we would be among friends 
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who wished us well. We were even undaunted by the Stewardship slogan, 
"There is a great day coming." 

We have been at Calvary for over five years. It is not possible or 
appropriate for me to evaluate what has happened in those years with any 
objectivity. However, at a recent "Officers’ Retreat," Deacons and Elders were 
invited to reflect on the changes that had come about in the last five years. The 
responses were varied but all contributed to the impression that the church is in 
transition and its character changing. 

They perceived that Calvary has been united into a warm and happy 
single congregation. We are responding to the needs of the community-the 
hungry and indigent. A new awakening is apparent among the membership, 
and a greater number of people are involved in planning and implementing 
programs. They saw a dynamism energizing the congregation. 

Children have been included in the service. The program is believed to 
contain more Bible and support groups. A climate has been created for the 
expression of new ideas and the taking of risks. 

Organizationally, the respective Boards of Women Deacons and Men 
Deacons have become a single Board of twenty-four Deacons. Commissions 
are seen to contribute positively to work of Session as had been originally 
envisioned. Session is less intimidating for those who wish to express an 
unpopular or minority viewpoint. It is also a forum where more younger people 
are not only present but are encouraged to contribute. These are the threads, 
real or imagined, that combine to create the fabric of perceived change and 
transition. 

Transition is where we are. As we approach our Centennial Celebration 
in June 1987, we have no thought that we have reached a terminus. We are, 
rather, at a point of departure when we recollect our gratitude for an 
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adventurous past, a realization of our present ministry and an anticipation of a 
Calvary witness in the decades to come. To change the metaphor, we are 
runners in the great race, having received the baton from the past, we run our 
distance, hoping to hand it on to the next runner. 

The words of the seventeenth-century Presbyterian divine Richard Baxter 
are poignantly apposite: 

God will have other generations to succeed us...The Gospel dieth not 
when I die; the Church dieth not; the praises of God dieth not; the world 
dieth not; and perhaps it shall grow better, and those prayers shall be 
answered which seemed lost! Yea, and it may be that some of the seed 
that I have sown, shall spring up to some benefit of the dark unpeaceable 
world when I am dead. 1 
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CHAPTER 12 
Mission 

Women have traditionally been at the forefront of missionary enterprise 
and support in the American Protestant churches. The women of Calvary have 
exemplified this misionary zeal from the beginning of Calvary’s life until the 
present day. Within two weeks of the chartering of the church, two women's 
groups emerged, each having the aim of raising money to give to others. On 
July 1, 1887, the Ladies Aid Society was formed in the morning and in the 
afternoon the Women's Home and Foreign Missionary Society came into being. 
The home of Mrs. A. Woodhill was the venue for both. 

From the beginning, the Ladies Aid Society disbursed money through the 
Benevolence and Strangers committees. They gave money to members and 
strangers who were in need. They raised money for the building of Calvary's 
first church home, and, later, for the building of a new church on Magnolia 
Avenue. Over the years they bought carpets and furniture for Calvary and, in 
1927, contributed towards the furnishing of the Manse at Idyllwild. 

The Women's Home and Foreign Missionary Society held their meetings 
in homes until the church was built in 1891. Their meetings opened with prayer 
followed by a scripture reading and a talk or paper on some phase of 
missionary work. Between 1888 and 1936 the Society had raised 
approximately $36,000 for missions. 

These groups were joined in their missionary work by a succession of 
organizations for younger people, including Christian Endeavor, the Alerta 
Auxiliary (a group of young women organized in 1913), Delta Alpha Auxiliary 
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(Mrs. De Vanna's Sunday School Class) and Phi Kappa Auxiliary (a group of 
young professional women led by Mrs. Melvin Brown). The missionary torch 
which these various organizations carried through the early years is now being 
borne by Calvary Women. 

The recipients of those early missionary monies were mainly the Boards 
of Home and Foreign Missions, but also listed were Relief for Infirm ministers, 
Colleges and the American Bible Society. Until 1915, when an envelope 
system was introduced, a Sunday in the year was designated for each 
individual missionary cause. 

Calvary seemed very drawn to supporting ethnic minorities. A 
benevolence listed as "Freedmen" was for many years regularly given to help 
those blacks who had been released from slavery. In 1904, Calvary began its 
support for the work of the Sherman Institute set up in Riverside for the 
education of young Native Americans. By 1907, Calvary was paying a portion 
of the salary of Miss Ada Westbrook, a teacher at the Sherman Institute. 
Calvary support of the Sherman Institute was still evident in the sixties, although 
by that time, the support was given through the Riverside and San Bernardino 
Council of Churches. Session had contemplated buying a bus in order to 
transport Sherman students to Calvary, but the Board of Trustees did not feel 
that it was advisable to spend the money at that time. Yet within two years, 
Calvary had bought a bus for the Fort Defiance Church in Arizona. This was a 
project begun by Calvary Women and completed with monies from the General 
Fund. 

Mr. Eakin took a personal interest in the work carried on among the 
Mexicans. He visited a room in the Arlington Building in Riverside and found 
25-30 Mexicans meeting there. He persuaded Session to receive an offering in 
church for them. From time to time. Calvary paid the gas bill of the Spanish 
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Mission. At the request of Presbytery, the Spanish Mission came under the joint 
management of Calvary and Arlington in 1910. Since the cost was $45 per 
month, Calvary paid $20, Arlington paid $10, and the balance was to be paid by 
the Home Mission Board. In 1930, Calvary's Board of Trustees bought a piece 
of property on the corner of Park and Eleventh for less than $1500 for use as a 
Mission for the Mexicans. This replaced the delapidated Mexican Chapel on 
Tenth Street which Calvary was renting for them. The Mission was eventually 
sold and the funds transferred to the Casa Blanca Welfare program, now known 
as the Home of Neighborly Service. In May 1937, the work at Casa Blanca 
came under the care of Calvary Deacons. 

In 1905, there was a large number of Korean boys attending church, and 
many of them came into membership, although they did not remain long. 
During the time they were there, the young people of Calvary offered to teach 
them English. The Church Lecture Room was used three nights a week for this 
purpose. 

Dr. Hunter had a great enthusiasm for Mission, and in May 1912, he 
appointed Calvary's first Missionary Committee drawn from all sections of the 
church: 


Elder T. A. Morrison 
Elder R. J. Spooner 
J. George Hunter 
Mrs. C. B. Carter 
Mrs. J. Meharg 
Mrs. M. Shiels 


(Session) 

(Trustees) 

(Sunday School) 

(Ladies Aid Society) 

(Women's Missionary Society) 
(Christian Endeavor) 


Dr. Hunter introduced missionary programs to the weekly prayer meeting. 
Calvary was quick to respond to appeals made on behalf of victims of disasters 
wherever they occurred in the world, whether famine in China (1911), starvation 
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among Armenians (1916) or starvation among children in Europe (1921). In 
May 1917, the Sunday School was challenged to help support the starving 
children in Belgium. Several of the classes, children and adults, promised to 
raise money to support several children. Each dollar raised supported one 
Belgian child for one month. 

For several years from the late 1920's through the thirties, Calvary 
extended its giving by supporting two missionaries directly--Rev. Johnstone in 
China and Rev. Waggoner in Alaska. They would visit the church and speak to 
the membership while at home on leave. 

Even at the height of the building program in the mid-thirties. Calvary’s 
zeal for supporting Mission was unflagging. The report at the Session meeting 
in February 1936 was that Calvary gave more per capita to missions than any 
other church in the Presbytery in Riverside. 

Calvary celebrated its fifty-fifth anniversary as a church in 1942 by raising 
special funds for the "World Emergency Fund." This was a million dollar fund 
set up to help with China Relief, to aid the churches in Europe, Christian 
refugees, and prisoners of war; and to provide Bibles for soldiers. Calvary 
pledged $1000 to help maintain a Service Men's Center in what was to be a 
cooperative venture with other churches. When the other churches failed to 
cooperate, Calvary used its Emergency Fund money to employ a woman who 
would work among servicemen and their wives, helping them with their 
problems. Gradually, other churches, seeing the usefulness of the program, 
began to offer their financial help. 

In 1953, the denominational program "One Great Hour of Sharing" was 
introduced into the church and has continued to be one of the special 
collections each year. In the same year. General Assembly recommended that 
one third of a church's total budget should be designated for benevolences. 
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Calvary's percentage during the late forties and early fifties had gradually 
decreased so that the amount was only 15% of the total budget in 1953. By 
1961, Benevolences represented 13% of the total budget, and the recipients 
were national Benevolences, Riverside Church Federation, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary and Westminster Foundation (UCR). Fifteen years later, 
this list of local projects had expanded, however, to include Youth Service 
Center, Friends Outside, Laubach Tutoring, Meals on Wheels, Home of 
Neighborly Service (Casa Blanca) Fun for Fours, and The Children’s Center. 

In order to meet the growing need for money to build new churches, the 
Presbyterian Church launched a national "Fifty Million Dollar Fund" drive in 
1965 for local and national capital expansion. Sixty percent of funds raised 
would be designated for national projects. In Southern California the remainder 
would be spent on the provision of new churches and the acquisition of camp 
and conference facilities. Calvary agreed to play its part by attempting to raise 
$99,000 over three years. 

In 1980, Calvary donated $2000 from its Memorial and Long Range 
Planning Fund to assist with the development of a new church in Corona. The 
need for further new churches is acute in this rapidly growing area of Riverside 
and San Bernardino Counties. In order that land for new church sites can be 
bought strategically before a viable congregation has gathered, Riverside 
Presbytery has appealed to the constituent, established churches to contribute 
to "Fund for the Future." Conscious of Calvary’s beginning as a venture in faith 
and the mission assistance given to our little gathering of Presbyterians in 1887, 
the church has budgeted $30,000 to give to the Fund this year, over and above 
the regular mission commitment. Thus, the total mission giving in 1987 
represents 20% of our total budget. Many hope that this is a pattern for the 
future. 
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CHAPTER 13 
Buildings 

The story of successive building projects in which several generations of 

Calvary congregations participated serves as a barometer of the church's faith, 

hope and generosity. The charter members had in mind from the beginning to 

build a sanctuary in which they could worship God. This determination was 

strengthened by the unsatisfactory experience of worshiping in a variety of 

rooms and halls without any abiding place. 

The little congregation at first worshipped in what is now a storeroom in 
the Odd Fellows' Building; then for a time in a building north of where the 
Loring block now stands; then in the Citrus Fair Pavillion and, finally, 
while their church was being built, in the original YMCA building in the 
Glenwood Block. 1 

In 1889, the new minister, Reuben Hartley, who was having some 
difficulty seeing the faces of his congregation in these dimly lit rooms, inquired 
of the Trustees what they thought would be a sufficient sum of money to 
persuade them to consider the purchasing of a church site. They replied that if 
they had a surety that $4000 could be raised, they would sanction such a 
venture. The Board had previously contemplated buying land on the North East 
corner of Ninth and Lime Streets for $7500, but believing this to be an inflated 
price, abandoned the attempt to procure the church site "until there be some 
reduction in Real Estate and the way be clear for the raising of funds." 2 

The growing congregation was not discouraged, and at the annual 
meeting of the Congregation in the YMCA hall on March 27, 1890, they 
instructed the Board of Trustees "to provide a called meeting of the 
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Congregation with such data as would lead it to take the initiatory action toward 
building a church edifice." 

The Board of Trustees duly presented a choice of two lots. Thirteen 

members opted for the lot on the South East corner of Lime and Twelfth streets 

and thirty-nine chose the still vacant lot on Lime and Ninth Streets. The 

Congregational meeting proceeded to pass the following historic resolution: 

Resolved that we constitute the Board of Trustees a building committee 
with the power to add to their number from members of the congregation 
and instruct them to proceed to the purchase of the lot on Ninth Street, 
selected by the congregation and to erect thereon a church building, the 
entire cost of lot and building not to exceed $I2,000. 3 

Within three months the building Committee heard with wonder and 

gratitude that energetic fund raising had resulted in subscriptions of almost 

$11,000, and the spending limit of $12,000 was raised to $16,000. The actual 

cost exceeded the revised limit by several thousands of dollars. The financial 

report read at the dedication service on November 29,1891, told the story: 

Total cost of church property $21,395.25 

Total amount of cost paid to date $12,276.45 

Paid by Ladies Aid Society $2,172.55 

Total subscriptions unpaid $2,208.50 

Balance unprovided for $6,910.50 

To cover the balance, the Trustees borrowed $7000 from the bank at an 

interest of 6% over ten years. The Bank was prepared to reduce the interest to 

3% if the monthly payments were made regularly and on time. 

In a document prepared for the celebration of the eighth anniversary of 

the church dated June 16,1895, the Pastor, Mr. Reuben Hartley, remembered 

those early days: 
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God was answering our prayers in those days and all our hearts were 
moved by the sacrifice of our people for the new enterprise. For let it be 
remembered we had not at that time over 100 members. The Trustees 
and Building Committee spent hours and days in patient planning and in 
efficient execution. None hindered or fussed or criticized. 

God prospered the work in our hands and by July (1891) this building 
stood completed and furnished as now (except for the organ) and on the 
19th of that month opened as a house for Divine Worship. That day 
many of us will never forget. It was the fulfilled hopes of years, the literal 
answer to many prayers. We had been as wanderers for a church home, 
now we were settled in as commodius and beautiful little church as we 
could wish and we did indeed praise God with full hearts. 4 

The organ, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Gage, was dedicated on 

November 15,1891, two weeks before the delayed Church dedication. 

As the congregation began to grow, more and more children were 

attending Sunday School. The Session and the Board of Trustees became 

aware in 1931 that the present church was becoming too small for the 

congregation's needs and was beginning to show signs of structural 

deterioration. The joint Board signaled their intentions in a motion: "That the 

Elders in joint meeting with the Board of Trustees recommend to the 

congregation of Calvary Church that we do not consider the present location of 

our church to be a permanent location."^ 

The congregation was not enthusiastic at the prospect of moving to 

another location. They had an affection for this first church home, and the 

thought of leaving it was somewhat painful for many of them. The degree of 

opposition was sufficient to table the matter until the Annual Meeting of the 

Congregation in April when a motion was approved to look toward the 

acquisition of a new site. 
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Mr. H. A. Lynn, chairman of the Board of Trustees, recommended the 
purchase of the land on which the church now stands. The five-acre parcel of 
land known as the School Hospital Site, was owned partly by the School Board 
and partly by the Community Hospital Association. Mr. George M. Wills is 
credited with the proposal of the site, which was subsequently bought for 
$8000-$3000 to the Board of Education and $5000 to the hospital. 

It did not seem to be the most propitious time to raise money for a new 
building with the country going through a severe economic depression. Yet 
with great courage and inspiring faith, the officers made the following 
recommendation to a special meeting of the Congregation held on February 17, 
1932: 

We recommend to the Congregation of Calvary Church that Calvary 
Church undertake the raising of a fund of one hundred thouand dollars 
($100,000.00) for a new church starting the financial campaign in April 
1932...lt being understood that the building cannot be begun until half of 
the contemplated building fund be in hand in cash and the other half 
pledged. 6 

The Building Fund was duly inaugurated and interest was stimulated by 
holding open air services on the site from time to time. Plans for the new 
structure became available after the architects were chosen. They were Mr. 
Carlton Winslow of Los Angeles and an associate Mr. Joseph Weston. 

On May 3, 1935, a letter was sent to the congregation containing a 
recommendation from the church officers that the first phase of building on the 
Magnolia site be commenced. The architect had suggested that $60,000 would 
provide a building that would give the congregation a third more room than was 
currently available on Lime Street. Calvary could have a building for worship 
and education comprising 12,000 square feet. 

At that time, $26,438.65 was in the building fund with pledges of almost 
$38,000. The problem was that the pledges had been made on a fifty month 
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basis, and although sufficient to provide for this part of the project, the pledges 
were not currently available. The officers were prepared to recommend starting 
construction if the amount in the Building Fund could be raised to $39,000, 65% 
of the total cost of this limited project. This was seen by many people to be a 
small undertaking compared with the courage and faith of the early members of 
the church who had built the Lime Street Church. 

Until 1935, the Building Fund had grown steadily without prompting or 
prodding of the membership. And even at this crucial point, the approach was 
still to be low key. No general solicitation would be made, a practice referred to 
as "the Calvary way." The Congregation was given one week to rase almost 
$15,000 in order to increase the fund to the necessary $39,000 to start building. 
During the week (12-19, May, 1935) the members brought their gifts to the 
church where one of the officers was on duty to explain the scheme. The 
response was amazing. The goal was achieved. Construction began on 
November 10,1935. With due ceremony, the cornerstone was laid on February 
2,1936, at 3:30 P.M. 

Placed in the cornerstone in a hermetically sealed copper box was a 
Bible presented by Dr. Egly, a picture of the Lime Street building, a condensed 
history of Calvary Church and copies of the church calendar relating to the 
completion of Dr. Egly’s first five years of ministry in the church and the 
observance of the church's forty-ninth anniversary. In all the excitement, no one 
noticed that the Roman numerals did not properly express the year. The 
inscription reads MDCCCCXXXVI instead of MCMXXXVI. 

The last services were held at the Lime Street church on June 28,1936, 
when Dr. Hartley preached in the morning and assisted Dr. Egly in the 
communion vesper service. Although the congregation moved into the new 
church the following Sunday, the building was not dedicated until all of the 
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debts were paid. By Easter Sunday, 1937, all ot the bills had been paid, and 
the church was free of debt. Fittingly, the church was dedicated on June 13, the 
day Calvary celebrated its jubilee. 

The Building Fund was opened again in 1939 and given an impetus at 
the Annual Meeting of the Congregation in April 1940, when the following 
motion was made: 

In as much as it is evident the physical property of Calvary is inadequate 
to properly care for the expanding needs of the congregation and church 
School we request the Board of Trustees to make a careful survey of 
these needs and recommend or initiate such action as seems practical 
for the solution of the problem. 

Blueprints of the proposed lower church building were presented. The 
cost of completion would be approximately $35,000. Although only 80% had 
been pledged and only 55% given in cash, the congregation decided to begin 
to build, since the need of the extra space was so great. 

In June, 1942, the lower church was dedicated. The two main rooms 
were designated the Van Zwalenberg Room and the Copeland Hall in 
recognition of the service of two prominent Trustees. But the dream for the 
whole site was not yet complete. Still remaining was the most expensive phase 
of the building program--the basilica style sanctuary. 

The New Building Committee announced in 1953 that they had received 
cash and pledges of approximately $215,000 of which 65% was cash in hand. 
The architect had advised the committee that for a sum of between $200,000 
and $225,000 the sanctuary could be constructed on the existing foundations. 
This figure would not provide for the planned Peace Tower, the heating, the 
pews, the organ or other furnishings. These additions would cost approximately 
$100,000 more. 

The Committee was, therefore, faced with the choice of recommending 
immediate commencement of the sanctuary shell or delaying construction until 
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considerably more funds were available. Another consideration was whether 
the church would be able to afford the costs of maintaining its operation and the 
added utility expenses that would be incurred should the new sanctuary be 
erected. 

The Committee chose to recommend commencement without delay. 
Since church membership had increased by 56%, or 739 members, over the 
five years since 1947, the Committee projected that membership would 
continue to grow at the rate of 150 each year. This would mean extra revenue, 
which was computed at the average member gift of $30 per year. Estimating 
that the church could therefore expect additional revenue of $4500 each year, 
the Committee reasoned that by the time the structure was built an extra nine to 
ten thousand dollars of new revenue would be generated. This sum would be 
enough to take care of the increased costs of running an extra building. The 
most compelling argument amid all the conjecture was that Calvary needed the 
extra space. Indeed, the Committee felt that the present rate of growth was 
stunted because the congregation had outrown its existing space. 7 

At the Congregational meeting in April 1952, a design and Construction 
Committee was appointed, broadly representative of the church membership. 
This Committee was assigned the task of preparing for the construction of the 
new sanctuary and the remodeling of the present buildings to provide more 
space for the Sunday School. Fourteen members comprised the Committee: 
Mrs. E. T. Bartholomew Mr. John Huffman 

Mrs. E. M. Bonnett, Jr. Dr. James Kendrick, Jr. 

Mrs. T. A. Card Dr. Ira C. Landis 

Mrs. Irene Dorris Mr. Harvey Lynn 

Mr. Thomas E. Gore Mr. Harry Marsh 

Mrs. V. W. Grubbs Dr. Franklyn B. Mead 
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Mr. Roy L. Haglund Mr. Ch. H. Rhudy 

Mrs. Peter Van Etten 
Also included were ex officio members: 

Moderator of Session 
President of Board of Trustees 
Moderator of Board of Deacons 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 

The committee was to work with an Advisory Committee chaired by David 
S. Bell. 
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On September 15, 1955, the sanctuary, with a seating capacity of 800, 

was dedicated, it was arguably the most beautiful church edifice in Southern 

California. Among its architectural features are high reinforced concrete arches, 

a copper spire atop a 108 foot tower, a rear balcony, a long nave, a transept 

chapel, a chancel and a five-sided apse. The wood with its intricate carving is 

Appalachian and Japanese oak. The sanctuary is surrounded by brilliantly 

colored stained glass windows, the most striking of which are the Great East 

window and the five pairs of lancet windows in the apse. The latter are 

especially beautiful in the late afternoon, filtering the rays of the setting sun. 

The Great East Window comprises a twelve leaf rose window with a 

representation of Jesus blessing the children in the center of the rose, and five 

lancet windows underneath bearing the symbols of the twelve apostles. This 

window is lit from the inside at night. Facing Community Hospital, it has served 

as a symbol of hope and comfort for those who, troubled by illness, have seen 

its light. All the windows are beautiful and replete with symbol and story. 

These windows, appraised for insurance purposes at $224,000 in 1976, 

were designed and made at Judson Studios in Pasadena. Mr. Horace T. 

Judson, in dedicating the windows, said, 

If by the prayerful consideration of all matters pertinent to the creation of 
each stained glass window, the witness of the total effect will give cause 
for all who come in contact to lift their eyes, hearts and hands to him, the 
Creator of all things, we will feel our calling to have had a measure of 
merit. 8 

Calvary had still not finished building. A large Sunday School of 1651 
teachers and students necessitated a new Sunday School Building. In June 
1961, the Congregation approved the raising of $225,000 for the erection of a 
new church school unit and the remodeling of Fellowship Hall. The Fund 
Raising Campaign under the chairmanship of Mr. Marcus Meairs began in April 
23,1961, and by June, $180,000 had been pledged. 
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In the fall of 1961, the Sunday School moved into a modem two-story 
building providing 19,512 square feet of floor space. 

In March 1965, the Sanctuary Lighting Sub Committee of the Memorial 
and Advanced Planning Committee presented its report to Session, the fruit of 
ten months planning and discussion. The Committee's report was discouraging 
to those who were disappointed that the original lighting planned for the new 
sanctuary had not been completed due to a lack of funds. The Committee felt 
that that the lantern type lights could not be hung without detracting from the 
view from the balcony and the beauty of the stained glass windows. Instead, 
the Committee suggested that fluorescent light fixtures 6 feet by 24 inches 
would be more suitable. However, they felt that this kind of lighting was not an 
appropriate expense from Memorial Funds. If the congregation wanted this kind 
of lighting, the money would have to come from other sources. 

The idea of the lantern lights being installed did not die. In 1986, Russell 
Bailey requested Trustees and Session to install the lantern lights and, thereby, 
complete the Sanctuary as the architect had envisaged it. His argument, 
strengthened by pledges amounting to $25,000 given as memorials that he had 
received for their purchase and installation, persuaded the Boards to sanction 
the plan. 

The present congregation enjoys a plant insured for five million dollars. 
No debts are owed on the beautiful buildings. The church has room for 
expansion without ever having to build again. We have been given a wonderful 
gift. We should treasure it by caring for it and maintaining it like good stewards 
so that the heritage may be shared with future generations who will comprise 
the witness of Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

In a sense, I did not choose this project but was chosen by it. I 
anticipated that as Pastor of Calvary, a large church that was going to celebrate 
its centennial in 1987,1 was compelled to play an important part in the planning. 
The timing for these preparations coincided with the conclusion of my studies 
for the D. Min.degree at Claremont. Either I could take a break from my studies 
and complete the D.Min. after the centennial, or I would integrate. I decided to 
do the latter. 

The Centennial Committee of the church was formed at the beginning of 
1986; in its earliest planning, the Committee discussed having a history of the 
church written as part of the celebration. Names of possible writers were 
shared, but nobody had been asked, and no offer had been received. When I 
suggested that I might write the history, the Committee made encouraging 
sounds, feeling that a history written by the current Pastor would provide a 
special point of interest. 

While I hope that the members of the church will benefit from hearing its 
own story, I am convinced of its value for me. I know Calvary in a way that I 
could never have known the church when I was first invited to be its Pastor. My 
preparation for coming to Riverside was reading a two year-old mission study of 
the church, and session minutes of the previous year. 

I have discovered that the congregation has from its earliest days been 
challenged by Session and Trustees and has responded successfully to those 
challenges. The raising of vast sums of money for a succession of building 
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projects is especially noteworthy. Always, some people in the congregation 
have raised the congregation's consciousness above domestic concerns to the 
wider church and its world mission. 

Calvary has been wonderfully blessed by a succession of fine Pastors 
with good fertile minds. Their respective pulpit ministries have fed the 
congregation with sound teaching, allied to a Christian piety in the reformed 
tradition. Each made his distinctive contribution to the character of the church 
and each profoundly affected the lives of individuals. 

The Pastors, too, have been fortunate in the quality of the laity with whom 
they shared their ministry. Material and spiritual gifts of high calibre have been 
placed in the service of Jesus Christ through Calvary's witness. The 
compassion of Sessions and Boards of Trustees has been exercised in their 
interest in the well-being of their Pastors. When Hartley, Hunter and Egly were 
ill, they were given prolonged leaves to build up their strength. Session and 
Trustees took care of Mr. Arnold's funeral expenses and supported his widow. 
Very evident in the minutes are strong bonds of love and respect that joined 
Pastor and Session together. A care existed which proved a mutual source of 
strength and delight. 

The Congregation has cherished its peace and unity over the years. 
When that peace has been threatened, the congregation has suffered and 
anguished, and eventually rejoiced in reconciliation when it came. 

One sees evidence of occasional tension between Trustees and 
Session, especially when one Board has attempted to usurp the responsibilities 
of the other or when communication has broken down between the two Boards. 
Trustees have been traditionally drawn from the men of proven business 
acumen, men of decision and action in the secular world. Often in the history of 
the church, the Trustees were stronger than the Session and took the lead in 
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the decision-making in most spheres of the church's life. Even in recent times, 
there has been a feeling expressed on the Board of Trustees, albeit in pointed 
jest, that the Session are "dreamers" and the Trustees are "realists." In a sense, 
this is true. The Session is by no means naive. Indeed, many good minds are 
brought to the decision-making of Session, but elders are charged to serve the 
congregation "with intelligence and imagination." The exercise of this charge 
involves the Session in "dreams" for the church's future. Without dreams and 
vision, Calvary would be a very pedestrian church. The congregation is best 
served by the mutual cooperation of both Boards as they attempt to be true to 
their respective trusts. 

During the seventies. Session suggested that instead of the bi-cameral 
system that was in operation, a uni-cameral system should be substituted, 
whereby one Board would serve as Session and Trustees. Thankfully, this 
reform never took place. In a large church like Calvary with a five-million dollar 
plant, two separate Boards are necessary if the work of the church is to be 
managed with its present care. 

However, it must not be forgotten that Calvary, like all Presbyterian 
churches, is the church of the Presbyter. It is governed by Elders duly ordained 
to the task. Even an extraordinarily strong Board of Trustees cannot usurp the 
role of a Session, even if that Session is judged to be weak. 

This project has enabled me to draw a profile of Calvary. I have begun to 
use past events as sermon illustrations. This practice has stimulated interest 
not only in the sermon but in the story of the church. I introduced the first of a 
series of centennial concerts. In the introduction, I mentioned the name of one 
of the former Pastors, Ezra Egly, who was the minister when the first of the new 
church buildings on Magnolia Avenue was built. Dr. Egly subsequently 
committed suicide. Several people said after the concert that it had been the 
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Preparing the story has made me a "contemporary" of everyone in the 
church, even the oldest members. I have vicariously shared their experiences 
in the reading of old minutes and early newspaper articles. As I have visited 
some of the older members in their homes, I have used my research as a point 
of contact and a means of sharing. I did not foresee that possibility. 

As a congregation, we have a first-hand experience of the power of the 
story of the church's beginnings to affect the present. During the stewardship 
campaign we set ourselves the task of raising a budget of half a million dollars, 
considerably more than the budget of the year before. I asked the congregation 
to recollect the manner in which Calvary was born. There was no church 
building; just a small group of optimistic faithful people who exercised a 
Christian witness in the Riverside downtown area. They were shepherded by a 
home missionary. Dr. J. B. Stewart. This little acorn grew into a mighty oak. It 
was a time to show our gratitude to God for what was wrought among 
successive generations of Calvary members. Since Calvary was born in 
mission, the centennial year provided an admirable opportunity for the present 
congregation, out of a sense of gratitude, to help plant acorns in the new, 
developing areas within our Presbytery. We will give $30,000 to "Fund for the 
Future," the Presbytery’s project for buying land and building churches in the 
new growth areas, so that the emerging congregations can get a good start. 

Not only did the challenge catch the imagination of the congregation, 
enabling the church to increase its total mission budget from 13% to 20% of the 
total budget, but Calvary actually exceeded its budget by over $2000, and all 
pledged before Christmas 1986. 
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The project will form the basis of a series of lectures to be given to the 
congregation prior to its centennial celebrations in June 1987. With the addition 
of photographs, the written material will be used for the compilation of a 
centennial booklet which will be made available to the congregation. 

My supreme hope for the project is that it will make the more recent 
members aware of the story of which they are now a part and that it will 
generate story among the older members and encourage them to share it with 
others. I hope it proves to be a call that will be echoed in many corners of the 
church and community and a summons to venture into our second century with 
the same hope and faith with which the story began. 
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APPENDIX A 

Constitution and By-Laws of the "Calvary Presbyterian Church" situated in 
Riverside San Bernardino County, State of California. (June 19,1887) 

Article I 

This Church having connected itself with the Presbytery of Los Angeles 
accepts as a part of its government, the laws, usages and control of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

Article II 

The spiritual government of this Church is vested in the Session, 
composed of the Pastor and acting Elders. This Government includes the order 
of service, the reception, discipline and dismission of members and the 
collection of charitable, benevolent and missionary funds. 

Article III 

Section 1 

The electors for Pastor shall be ali members of the Church, in full 
communion, without distinction of age or sex together with adult 
members of the congregation who contribute steadily to the 
expenses of the church. 

Section 2 

The election of Pastor shall be by ballot. 

Section 3 

Arrangements for a temporary supply for the pulpit shall be made 
by the Session. 
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Article IV 

Section 1 

The Elections for Ruling Elders shall be all members of the Church 
in full communion without distinction of age or sex and no others. 
Section 2 

The number of Ruling Elders shall be determined by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the church present at any annual meeting 
of the church. 

Section 3 

The election of elders shall be by ballot, and term of service for life 
in which they remain active members of this church. 

Article V 

Section 1 

The Annual Meeting of the church for the election of Elders and 
the annual report from the Session shall be on ---of each year at — 
o'clock, and notice shall be given for two sabbaths previous. 
Section 2 

Special meetings of the church may be called by the Pastor, 
Session, or at the request of even adult members in writing to the 
Session, notice having been given one sabbath previous. 

Section 3 

The Clerk of Session shall be ex officio clerk of the church, and 
shall keep a record of all church and session metings in the Book 
of minutes of Session. 

Section 4 

The Pastor shall be ex officio the presiding officer of all meetings 
of the church. 
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Article VI 

Section 1 

There shall be Five Trustees of the legal Corporation known as 
"Calvary Presbyterian Church," one of which at least shall hold 
office until their successors are appointed. The term of office for 
Trustee shall be for one year. 

Section 2 

The Trustees shall meet within one week after their election and 
organize by election from their own members a President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Section 3 

The Secretary of the Board of Trustees shall be the official clerk of 
all congregational and Trustee meetings in a Book of Minutes. 
Section 4 

The Electors for Trustees shall be the same as those who vote for 
Pastor. Their election shall be by ballot. 

Section 5 

The Board of Trustees shall have charge in trust of all property of 
the congregation excepting funds contributed for charitable 
benevolent and missionary purposes: which shall be in the hands 
of the Session. 

Section 6 

The Trustees shall be responsible for the prompt collection and 
payment of the pastor’s salary, subject as to method to the wishes 
of the Congregation. 

Article VII 

Section I 
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The Annual Meeting of the Congregation shall be held in due 
notice having been given two sabbaths previously from the pulpit. 

At this meeting Trustees shall be elected-reports from Trustees be 
made-the Trustees' account rendered and audited and such other 
business transacted as may be necessary. 

Section 2 

Special Meetings of the Congregation may be called by the Pastor, by 
the Session, by the Trustees or by request of any seven voters for 
Pastor to the Session, notice having been given one week previous. 

Article VIII. 

An auditing Committee of two shall be appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trustees, who is, ex officio, chairman of the annual 
meeting of the Congregation, to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees. 

Article IX 

Section I 

All meetings of the church or congregation shall be opened and 
closed with prayer and the Doxology. 

Section 2 

New regulations and laws may be amended or changed at any 
annual meeting of the congregation by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the church present or by a similar vote at a duly called 
meeting, providing such change be included in the call. 


i 
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